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HERDER’S LETTERS. 
LETTER Iv. 


The Jaws and history of Moses. How to read and regard them both, to 
separate and to connect them. Michaelis’ “Commentaries on the Laws 
of Moses,” Jerusalem, Doederlein, Lilienthal. Hints of song collections 


in the Mosaic history. A fountain song, and an exulting triumphal 
song. 


Te poetical parts of the first book of Moses, about which you 
question me, must not be forgotten: but first let me go on with 
the general view of his facts. With the beginning of the second 
book comes the history of Moses himself, of his people, and of 
his legislation. To read them aright you must preserve the same 
point of view as before ; and in the first place distinguish between 
his laws and his history.. 
His Laws stand out prominently enough ; and seem to have 
been recorded fragment-wise in the order in which they were 
promulgated. After the general description, (Exod. xix. 3-6,) 
follow the words which God himself spake from the mount, 
(chap. xx.) and the laws which He prescribed, (chap. xxi-xxiii.) 
The rest is a sketch of the tabernacle, and of what pertains to it, 
(chap. xxv-xxxi.) At the second retiring of Moses to the mount, 
(xxxiv. 10-26,} there is an addition of several laws, which it was 
important for every Israelite to know ; and now the plan of the 
temple is executed. The whole third book of Moses seems to 
be a text-book for the priests; according to which they regulated 
the worship of God ; decided upon clean and unclean, leprosy, 


degrees of consanguinity ; appointed the seasons of festivals ; ad- 
New Sertes—vol, Ill. 11 
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judged penalties, &c. These also are given fragment-wise and 
appended one to another, as the beginning and end of the several 
portions, often show. The consecration of Aaron and the fate 
of his sons naturally belong to this priestly code, partly as an 
example, and partly as a salutary warning. In the fourth book 
we have supplements of various kinds, and more particular ap- 
pointments ;—no doubt as time and occasion called for them : 
these are intermingled, as in the second book, with historical 
passages, army rolls, &c. which show them to have been gradual- 
ly put together in the latter years o: the journcy through the 
wilderness. ‘The fifth book is, as its name imports, a moving 
repetition and last review of the laws, by the law-giver himseli 
a little before his death. He illus!rates what needs explanation, 
supplies what is incomplete, and takes a noble leave of his people. 
Song and benediction (chap. xxxti. xxxiii.) are still the living me- 
mortals of his service and life; the mightiest of men, the greatest 
of lawgivers, dies on the borders of the untrodden, far-descried 
land. 

It is not without reason that IT have called your attention to 
this situation and shape of his laws. Suppose for a moment, 
that against certain circumstances of his history, of the leading 
forth of his people, of his marches and journeyings, unanswera- 
ble doubts might be suggested ; still they would relate only to 
such circumstances ; they would not affect the great essential of 
these books,—the records of the Mosaic legislation. In behalf 
of these, their genuine singleness, their simple fragmentary form, 
is a witness of their having been gradually composed, thus joined 
together, and judicially, as it were, attested. No hand dared to 
lay itself on these remains of the man of God, to bring them into 
any other order, or to dispose them in any other shape than 
those, which the original circumstances of their formation had 
given them. It appears to me that this primitive poverty and 
want of arrangement are the greatest possible attestations to the 
authenticity of every individual portion. Learn to regard Moses 
first in this point of view, as a lawgiver; and begin with reading 
his history merely as an illustration of that pomt: then will ap- 
pear to you the expansion and sublimity of his spirit, his almost 
superhuman patience, fortitude and worth. Were nothing true 
of his miracles or his divine commission ; were all this but the 
poetical embellishment of later times to the long past and really 
remarkable history of their fathers ; still the study of his laws 
and sentiments, his designs and deeds, would point out to you a 
man, who surpasses Lycurgus and Solon ; and who in some re- 
spects laid the corner-stone of the fabric of pure reason and phi- 
lanthropic law, on which the most enlightened nations of the 
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world have since continued to build. He erected, I grant, no 
palace-temple of legislation, but a tabernacle ; which was indeed 
gmall and antique and lowly, but so rich and so full of purpote 
as perhaps no temple of state policy has ever been. 

Our age affords excellent helps for the pursuit of this study. Mi- 
chaelis’ “Commentaries on the Laws of Moses” is a very Jearn- 
ed disquisition on the Mosaie legislation. The last part of Jeru- 
salem’s “ Considerations” contains deep views into the spirit of 
these laws : this lamented man is the first theologian in Germany, 
that | know of, who has possessed such richness of beautiful and 
philosophic attainments, and so truly a political discernment. If 
you would advance further, and look at the face of Moses through 
the veil of the Talmud, | may name to you a crowd of other 
aids, though for the most part of a mean order, of which Ughelli 
has made a copious collection. You must not on this occasion 
be frightened at Spencer’s hypothesis, that Moses had reference 
to the Egyptian laws. Spencer has sometimes carried it too far ; 
but in itself nothing can be more natural than the supposition. 
Moses was one of the Egyptians ; the Israelites came out of Egypt ; 
their manner of thinking was formed there; and if you adopt 
the idea of the most immediate inspiration, still it is to be con- 
sidered that God has always accommodated himself to the hu- 
man soul and its faculties, and never confounds or new models 
instead of leading them onwards. It was among the objects of 
the Mosaic legislation to be entirely separate and estranged from 
Egypt ; so that this theory not only has nothing profane in it, 
but leads us into a circle of local circumstances, which were em- 
ployed for the promotion of the divine ends. At the same time, 
I do not advise you yet to read Spencer’s work on the ritual laws 
of the Hebrews. 1am confident that there will be still many 
new illustrations brought to sight, the more Egyptian antiquity 
developes itself in the Coptic tongue, and perhaps some time or 
other in-its own primeval language of the Pharaohs. As yet all 
even of what has been discovered has not been applied to bear 
on this subject: the valuable works of Jablonski himself are not 
unmixed and clean gathered fruits. 

‘¢ But now for Moses and the wonderful nistory oF HIS MARCH. 
Who can assure us that he himself wrote it? That it was not 
rather put together in later times, when all had become marvel- 
lous tradition ; interpolated into the laws ; and, since it was im- 
possible then to discriminate, transmitted to future generations— 
a divine romance ? Is not its whole form and tone almost a demor- 
stration that such is the fact ?””? No more than that of the history 
of the patriarchs, which precedes it, is a similar proof.. He who 
will judge of the events and circumstances of that age of the world, 
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according to our situation, according to the probability of our 
political chronicles, will indeed find much absurd, and the whole 
an exaggeration: this rule of judging, however, is contrary to 
the age and to the very nature of the case. The God Je- 
hovah, who so dealt with the fathers of this people, who cal- 
led their progenitor out of the remote parts of Asia for pur- 
poses now becoming fulfilled and recorded,—He, who brought 
the people so wondrously down to Egypt, and would rear 
them for a new republic,—could and must perhaps prepare 
them for this through wonderful means. Wonderfully yet natu- 
rally they obtained their deliverer: wonderful was the depar- 
ture ; since it fixed upon that hard and untractable race the 
first, the mighty impression, that God fought for Israel: won- 
derful and in the highest degree noble was the giving of the 
law, and every multiplied blessing of their course: but all 
and each are so suited to the time, to the place, to the 
great end,—namely, that a rude rebellious people, wander- 
ing through a wilderness, and shut in between hostile na- 
tions, as in a house of Jehovah’s discipline to receive their cus- 
toms and statutes, should be fitted to become a new people 
in Palestine,—all are so fitted, I say, to this end, that they are 
highly natural in the place in which they stand. In different 
stages of their progress the fortunes of a people are also diffe- 
rent; and if God dealt with this people from the beginning, and 
not for the first time now, he must deal with them according to 
their perceptions and capacities: so that I see nothing absurd 
here from first to last, considering the time and circumstances. 
Here are, moreover, laws and facts mingled and interwoven 
with each other; especially here is that wonder of wonders, 
the giving of the law from Sinai. This took place before the 
eyes and in the ears of the nation; it was the object of the de- 
parture from Egypt, and the ground of all the wonders that 
were to follow: so that if this is established, so is also what 
preceded and what came after it. And it is most fully: the 
laws are founded upon it and continually refer to it, and with 
them it is inseparably connected: Moses, too, appeals to it in 
the most solemn manner at the close of his life. He sets this, 
and the wonder of the Exodus, with the other favours of God, 
as the eternal seals of his ordinances. J am aware, my friend, 
how often in questions of this kind, the inference from moral 
worth to historical truth, and, what is still more, to historical 
certainty, is overstrained and fails: but it seems to me that this 
is not the case here. For 1 do not argue from the narration of 
the wonders to the lawgiving; but from the lawgiving, and that 
in every part, even to the last breath of that remarkable person 
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Moses, to the history which is so intimately entwined with that 
legislation. 1 do not see how to separate the two without doing 
violence to the text, destroying the whole connexion so singular 
and intimate, and giving the lie without reserve to the whole 
spirit, not of this only, but also of the preceding and subsequent 
part of the history of the people. Now this, it seems to me, 
we should have no ground for doing, even though Moses him- 
self had not written the history, and it was the production of an 
after age. Of documents belonging to his age it is evidently 
composed : this its appearance shows, its fragmentary form, di- 
viding itself according to conjunctures, and changing with parti- 
cular laws. Now we have his own history (Exod. i.) followin 
a scanty register of older times ; (chap. i.) then the events of the 
departure ; (to chap. xiv.) now a song; (chap. xv.) then a jour- 
ney ; then laws; (chap. xvi., &c.) more journeying ; and so it 
continues. ‘This form can be explained on no other supposition 
than that of original memoirs, which the collector venerated so 
highly, that he only put them together, without altering, or even 
arranging them into a whole: thus their simple poverty vouch- 
es for their age and genuineness, as far as on a subject of such 
remote antiquity, assurance can be obtained or desired.* 

1 have no objection that the attempt should be made, to re- 
duce every thing to natural causes, which admits of such a solu- 
tion. The Manna, for instance, has not the fabulous properties, 
which were ascribed to it in ages of ignorance: Jerusalem has 


* The oldest mention in profane history of Moses and the departure 
trom Egypt is preserved in the “ Bibliotheea’’ of Photius, patriarch of 
Constantinople. Photius quotes a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, in which 
that historian professes to cite the very words of Hecateus of Miletus. 
Hecatzus lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, about the time of Nehe- 
miah and the last of the Hebrew prophets, and is referred to and some- 
times even copied by Herodotus. This account is curious, as showing the 
ideas that were entertained on this subject so early among the Greeks; 
and we cannot refrain from offering our readers a translation of a part of 
it. According to Photius, Diodorus concluded his history of the early for- 
tunes of the Jews with these words :—* Concerning the Jews Hecateus 
has the following narration :-— 

‘* In ancient times, a pestilence having broken out in Egypt, the popu- 
lar opinion ascribed the evil to the divine displeasure. For on account of 
the great concourse of foreigners who dwelt there, of every kind, and at- 
tached to the most opposite customs and religious rites, it happened that 
the hereditary worship and honours of the Gods were falling into decay: 
the Egyptians therefore supposed that there would be no mitigation of the 
calamity until the strangers were expelled. This was immediately done. 
Some of the most distinguished and active of these exiles, uniting under 
renowned leaders, of whom were Danaus and Cadmus, precipitated them- 
selves (as the report is) into Greece and other countries. A great multi- 
tude also fell upon Judea, as it is now called, which is not far from 
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also revived, rightly enough, the supposition of Hardt,* res- 
pecting the clothes that never grew old; and | have nothin 
against it, that the same style of interpretation, which has 
been employed on these two points, of the manna and the 
clothes, should be applied analogically to others. Could it be 
shown, though | still cannot see it so, that the ebb and flow of 
the tide illustrates the passage through the sea at Suez ;—that 
the pillar of cloud and fire was only the beacon of smoke and 
flame which is common in the east,—that it was this simple ex- 

edient, which God here directly converted to the use of guid- 
ing the Israclitish host ;—still laws are nevertheless laws; the 
marvellous providence, accommodation, favour and judgments of 
God continue steadily the same, whether they took place 
through one set of means or another. The wonders in Egypt 
and the wilderness, the tremendous wonders that are interspers- 
ed here and there among the principal events, the solemn giving 
of tne law on Sinai, all these cannot be made natural, and why 
need they be? Through the whole course the purpose of God 
stands firm and sure ; and all those wonders were but subservient 
to it. 

Do not trouble yourself, however, if many circumstances are 
such knots as cannot be fully untied. This is unavoidable in so 
old a history, and of such a people ; and it is very much to be 
wondered at that we possess and ascertain satisfactorily so much. 
Of other and much more celebrated nations, the Chaldaans, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, and even of the Greeks in those re- 
mote ages, we have nothing: so that there is here a remarkable 


Kzypt, and was at that time quite a wilderness: Moses was the leader of 
this colony, a man eminently remarkable for wisdom and vigour. Having 
taken possession of the country he built several cities, and among others 
the celebrated one of Jerusalem: he founded also a temple, which was 
hela in the highest reverence by his countrymen, prescribed the ceremo- 
nies and services of religion, and established a system of polity. The 
people he divided into ten tribes.—He forbade, altogether, every image 
of the Divinity, that men might not conceive of any thing in a human 
shape as Gop, but rather acknowledge that He who embraces heaven and 
earth is the only God and the Lord of all,’’ &c. 


* Herman von der Hardt’s ** Ephemerides philologice,”’ the work here 
weferred to, we have never seen. It was published as early as 1703, and 
we believe was the first to assail the vulgar opinion that the clothes and 
shoes of the Israelites never wore out during the forty years in which they 
traversed the wilderness. The account is made plain enough by the fol- 
lowing corrected translation of Deuteronomy, viii. 4: “ Ye have not these 
forty years worn tattered clothes; nor have your feet been blistered by 
wearing torn shoes.’’ A similar emendation is to be adopted Deut. xxix. 
5. Moses does not tell the people that their garments never grew rag- 


ged, but only that they had always been able to keep themselves in whole 
ones, 
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distinction in favour of this people. Do but read Doederlein’s 
“ Antifragments,”’ against the objections of the Fragmentist* 
respecting the passage through the Red Sea, Jerusalem’s Consi- 
derations on the history of Moses, and other writings of this 
description, and say what more can be asked for the illustration 
of events and writings of such hoary antiquity,—what more can 
be desired. We have in Germany a champion of the Holy 
Scriptures, on these points of difficulty as well as on all others, 
whom foreigners might well envy to us, so quietly and unosten- 
tatiously does he discourse : I mean Lilienthal. His “‘ Value of 
Revelation” isa library of opinions on both sides, a review of 
objections and their answers, asea of learning.t If he is here 
and there too exact, too minute, this fault becomes an excellence 
to one who is a counsellor for the Bible. Every one can now 
examine, judge, choose. 

But my letter is once more growing into a treatise. What I 
have said of the history contained in the books of Moses is ap- 
plicable also to the books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, the Pro- 
phets. It is not, indeed, to be supposed that each hero, pro- 
phet and king has himself interwoven his own piece of history, 
and it would be no advantage if it were so, for a witness is not 
commonly valued the most in his own case. There is not the 
least sign in the books themselves that such was the fact ; on the 
contrary, collections are here and there mentioned, which serve 
to explain to us the form of the collection before us. We read 
in the fourth book of Moses, just before some very poetical pas- 
sages, of a book of “ the wars of the Lorn :”? (Numbers xxi. 14) in 
the book of Joshua again, (x. 13) after the fine poetical pas- 
sage of the stopping of the sun, which has given occasion to 
many unprofitable vindications and sarcasms, there is mention 
made of a book of the valiant or heroic songs, (Jasher) which 
was extant in David’s time, and in which he caused his lamenta- 
tion over Jonathan to be inserted. The latter of these titles 
expresses the very thing which is found among other nations un- 
der the name of heroic songs. All ancient people had some- 
thing of the kind; and if we had received these through the 
hands of the Hebrews, what striking pieces should we discover 


* Fragmente und Antifragmente, Niirnberg, 1788. 3te Aunsg. 


+ The author adds to these terms of commendation,—“ a true Morex 
Nesxocu of these books ;’’ alluding to a celebrated work of Maimo- 
nides bearing that title, which means a Guide for the Perplexed.—Theo- 
dore Christian Lilienthal was a theologian of Prussia, and published his 
“ Gute Sache der in der heil. Schrift alten und neuen Testaments enthal- 
tenen géttlichen Offenbarung wider die Feinde derselben erwiesen und 
gerettet,’’ at Kinigsberg, 1760—1773. 
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among them; if we may judge from David’s Elegy, the song of 
Deborah, which was probably contained in them, and the above- 
mentioned fragment of Joshua. Before the richly poetical his- 
tory of Balaam there appears a little fountain song, on occasion 
of a newly discovered spring: such were common among the 
people of antiquity, some of whom believed that they had tones 
which could make the water rise. 


Spring up, O fountain! Sing ye to it! 

Well, which the chiefs have digged for us, 

Which the nobles of the people have given to us, 
With their sceptres, 

With their staves. 


Doubtless this is only the beginning of the Song. Similar to 
it is the exulting song of triumph on the spoiling of the warlike 
cities of the Amorites. Thus sing the bards : 


Up! upto Heshben! 

Build and fortify Sihon ! 

A fire goeth out of Heshbon, 

A flame burneth out of Sihon. 

It devoureth even to Ar of Moab, 

It consumeth the inhabitants of Arnon’s heights. 


Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art low, thou people of Chemosh ! 
He gave his sons to be fugitives, 

He gave his daughters to be captives 

To Sihon the Amoritish king. 


Your yoke is off! 
From Heshbon to Dibon! 
We laid waste even to Nophah, 
We laid waste even to Medba. 
Numbers, xxi. 27—30. 


Moab had been victorious, and was now itself triumphed 
over: and on this turns the song. If we possessed the Hebrew 
heroic songs, we should unquestionably see many things more 
clearly in Moses, Joshua, Judges, and probably, too, in the his- 
tories of Saul and David, than we now do: still it is surprising 
that we find so little obscurity, and so few abrupt, detached 
places. 
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REMARKS ON MATTHEW xxvuir. 19. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


| Few passages of Scripture have been appealed to with more confidence 
in support of the doctrine of the trinity than the form of baptism 
in Matth. xxviii. 19. It has been supposed that here the three divine 
persons are placed together in a solemn form. But even if we should 
adinit the personality of the Holy Spirit, it could not be proved from 
this text, that the three persons are ** equal in power and glory.”’ The 
following remarks on this baptismal form are translated from Eichhorn’s 
**Repertorium fur Biblische und Morgenlandische Litteratur.’’ Theil. 
x. 278. They will not be found perhaps, to differ essentially from some 
explanations which have already been given of this text. The princi- 
pal object of the author seems to be, to show the peeuliar appropriate- 
ness of this form of baptism to the wants and the state of feeling with 
respect to religion in the first daysof the Gospel. After having observ- 
ed, that this passage has seareely ever been consic<red in an unbiassed 
manner—those who explain it having generally set out with the purpose 
of defending or refuting from it the doctrine of the trinity,—and that he 
shall investigate its meaning free from any partiality to either side, with 
a view solely to discover its bearing and signification in its original con- 
nexion,—he thus proceeds. | 


Arter his resurrection, our divine Saviour, with that dignity 
which distinguished all his great actions, gave to the first teach- 
ers of Christianity a distinct command to spread abroad religion 
and morality, as they had been taught and practised by him. 
Till this time, the true and pure worship of the Deity, so far 
as it is grounded upon divine revelation, had been confined 
to the Jews; and with respect to them, it was, conformably 
to the character of the nation, defective, disfigured, and not 
efficacious enough for an universal worship designed to bless 
the world. But now, in conformity with the instructions of Je- 
sus, the genuine worship of God, in all its purity and happy 
influences, was to be proclaimed, not to the descendants of 
Abraham only, not merely to Jews, but to all mankind. ‘“ Go 
ye and teach all nations.” 

John the Baptist had already prepared the way to the hearts 
of his brethren for this universally animating truth, and had 
required them to renounce their Jewish feelings and the prin- 
ciples of the old dispensation, for the time of the Messiah was 
near. “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And John administered the rite of baptism, in order openly to 
distinguish those who had a true reverence for the Messiah, 
and to confirm their expectations. This rite Jesus also ratified 
(but under his religion it had a larger and more elevated mean- 
ing.) that by it his true followers might in a solemn manner be 
New Series—vol. II, 12 
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bound to the profession of his religion. It might be expected, 
that the most perfect Teacher and Founder of Christianity 
would select a form of baptism entirely answering to the ob- 
ject of the rite, the wants of the world at that time, and the 
state of mind of those who were to be baptized. 

He gave, therefore, to his disciples a command to baptize 
every convert to his religion, whether Jew or heathen, into 
the belief of the three following fundamental articles: Ist. A 
God, the Father of all mankind. 2d. His Son. 3d. The 
spirit of miraculous power. Upon examination, these points 
will be found to comprise the substance of the rehgion for its 
followers at that period; to be characteristic of the dispensa- 
tion of Jesus, which was in strong contrast equally with the 
religious principles of Jews and Gentiles ; and adapted to pro- 
mote the general diffusion of the light of truth, by doing away 
Jewish and heathen prejudices. 

When the Jew, exuliing in his Jehovah, bade insulting de- 
fiance to the heathen, and with all the ardour of exclusive na- 
tional feeling sung the praises of his God, as the God of Jews 
and not of Gentiles, and when proud of the imagined beneiits 
conferred by the merits of an Abraham, an Isaac, or a Jacob, 
he forgot the command of love to man,—surely the effects of 
cherishing such dispositions must have been hostile to the best 
interests of man. And when the heathen suffered his imagina- 
tion to form and set up, now this, and then another, deity, and 
could serve his passions under the patronage of some divinity, 
—how must the true dignity and the high destination of man 
have been degraded and debased! 

But as a check on this state of things, the baptism instituted 
by Jesus required a belief in One God, the Father of all mankind. 
Now the heathen knows, “in whom he believes,” and the wall 
of partition between him and the Jew falls to the ground. 

i God is the God of Jews and Gentiles. This truth ts 
grounded on the divinity of the mission of Jesus. The en- 
quiry, how it is so, belongs not to this place. 1! must only re- 
mark this, that the expressions Messiah and Son of God are sy- 
nonymous. Every one, to whose mind the idea of the Messiah 
was present, considered him as that Son of God, for whom 
the whole nation were looking with high expectation and ar- 
dent desire. But the voice of the nation was divided. A 
large part, whose attention had: been awakened by the predic- 
tions of the prophets, and yet more by the herald John, main- 
tained that the Messiah was already among them ; while others, 
the most powerful part, denied this fact with such wilful ob- 
stinacy, as would have made the best cause suspected. 
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The political relation in which the Romans stood to Judea, 
required attention to this dispute. All were full of expecta- 
tion, when on a sudden the hope of the good appeared to be 
disappointed. ‘The party of those in power, asis usual in such 
cases, prevails, and he, who had been reverenced as the Mes- 
siah, dies on the cross. ‘This scene would at once have wiped 
off all the impressions which the miracles of Jesus had made, 
would have turned devotedness into hatred, and hope into the 
shame of disappointed expectation ;—the heathen would have 
hastened back to his divinities, and the Jew would again have 
wrapped himself in the robe of Moses, had not Jesus, after 
rising from the dead, manifested himself as the Messiah, the 
Son of God. 

In this situation of things, how peculiarly necessary, when 
Jesus commanded his disciples to baptize, was the injunction 
of belief in the Son of God for Jews and heathens; and how 
appropriate was the baptism in the name of “ the Son,”—1. e. “ the 
Messiah, the Son of God, is the founder of our religion.” 

But what is the meaning of the word “spirit’’ in this place, 
where we expect a leading truth of Christianity, such an 
ene as may be fitly connected with the other truths in this form 
of baptism, and be productive of good effects to those who re- 
ceive it? This we shall find probably, where the inquirer must 
seek it, in the history of Jesus. 

1. I may be allowed to suppose, though here the proof cannot 
be attempted, that the miracles of Jesus had an object appro- 
priate to the time.* They were adapted to excite astonishment, 
and thus to keep up the attention of the people,—for their atten- 
tion could be kept alive only by sensible impressions,—that 
they might by degrees become better acquainted with the true 
nature of Christ’s mission, and learn to acknowledge in him 
the Saviour of the world. 

2. Agreeably to this remark, the miraculous power of Christ 
was for the men of that day the most sure and striking proof of 
the divinity of his mission. To the messengers, who were 
sent (Matth. xi. 2.) to ask, whether he was the Messiah, Jesus 


[* If by these and subsequent hints the author means, that the miracles 
of Christ had but a temporary design, it seems to be altogether an arbitrary 
assumption and without any foundation. The evidence, which they fur- 
nish, is in all ages the same. Perhaps his meaning is, that the impression 
made by them would be peculiarly efficacious at a time, when the remem- 
brance of thei was still fresh in the minds of men. But whatever may 
be his opinion on this point, his argument stands free from any necessary 
connexion with it, being intended to show that, by baptizing into the name 
‘‘of the holy spirit,’’ is signified baptizing into the belief of the miraculous 
power of our Saviour.} 
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replies—“ Go and tell what you do hear and sce ; the blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the lepers 
are Cleansed,”’ &c. And the evidence afforded by this fact, in 
the sacred history, shews that the miracles of Jesus were at 
that time the strongest testimony to his being the Messiah. 

3. This miraculous power, according to the language of the 
New Testament, is “ the holy spirit” (avevya, aysov.) 

i do not here investigate the use of language in the New Tes- 
tament, with respect to this word, at a later period. ‘Though 
we inay be induced to think, that after the death of Jesus, this 
exp ression, when used on subjec ts of religious instruction, re- 
ceived a distinct signification, which | should not be authorized 
to transfer to an earlier period,—yet certainly the phrase “ holy 
spirit’? does also, in entire conformity with the genius of the lan- 
guage, mean, miraculous power. 

The history of the life of Jesus furnishes proofs for this sig- 
nification, and for two positions, viz. Ist, the power of working 
miracles was in popular language ascribed to the aveyna ayioy, 
“the holy spirit,” and 2d, this power was personified by the 
Jews. 

At the solemn consecration of Jesus to his high oflice, “ the 
spirit of God” descended upon the Saviour of the world ; and 
it rested upon him, and wrought in him, so jong as he was in the 
world. The whole scene vindicates us in assigning to that ex- 
pression (spirit of God) the signification of miraculous power, and 
determines the sense to be this: “ Jesus was endowed with the 
spirit of miraculous power, and openly proclaimed to be the Son 
of God, the Messiah.” 

An unfortunate man, blind and dumb (Matth. xii. 22.) receives 
from Jesus the full use of his senses. All the people present 
are astonished,—such is the first effect of the miracle,—and in 
this beneficent, superhuman act, they acknowledge the promis- 
ed deliverer of the nation. But the Pharisees endeavoured to 
avail themselves of the impression made upon the people, to 
the prejudice of Jesus, and, as they could not deny the fact, to 
assign another cause for it, by ascribing it to magical art. The 
refutation of the charge of the Pharisees ts, in the usual manner 
of Jesus, full of energy, striking, and powerful. ‘The sum of it 
is—‘* my miracles wrought by the power of God (“ the spirit of 
God,”) are pledges that lam the Messiah ; in such works who 
can fail to recognize the Messiah.” From this point of view 
must be explained the phrases—“ blasphemy against the spirit,” 
and “ to speak a word against the holy spirit ;” they mean “ to 
vilify and calumniate the miraculous power of Christ,—to call 
it magical art.” 
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And if here “ the spirit”? being plainly personified, without 
any thing particular in its connexion, signifies miraculous power, 
what forbids us to aflix to it the same meaning when it stands in 
connexion with the words “ Father’? and “Son,” if the course 
of the writer’s ideas requires it ’—Perhaps this signification of 
the word may be applied in 1 Tim. iii. 16; at least the sense 
gains something by a comparison with Matth. i. 16, and xii. 28,— 
for here plainly are sketched the most important circumstances 
in the life of Jesus. ‘ He, who* was manifest in the flesh, 
gave proofs of his high office and justified his claims as the Son of 
God, by miracles (edimaswby ev mvevxuati—“ was justified in the 
spirit,’’)—appeared to his disciples T (ay yeAus “ messengers,” see 
Matth. xxiv. 31,) was preached unto the Gentiles, was acknow- 
ledged as the Messiah by many among his contemporaries (be- 
lieved on in the world,” xocuss, see John i. 10, 11, 12,) and after 
his death was raised to his true dignity above (do&;—“ glory ;” 
in opposition to dos Ts avSewrx— son of man”——means his eleva- 
ted and glorious destination.) 

For this use of the word the confession of the disciples at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2.)—‘* We have not heard whether there be 
any holy spirit”—also gives evidence: as does likewise incon- 
testably the expression (Luke iv. 1.) “Jesus being full of the 
holy spirit,” used in a place where Luke is going on to relate 
the history of Jesus, thus preparing his readers, as it were, to 
remember through all the wonderful scenes of the life of Christ, 
that he was “full of the holy spirit,’—i. e. of superhuman 
power. 

It would be contrary to my plan to accumulate here more pas- 
sages ; these are sufficient to show that the signification miracu- 
lous power, may be affixed to the phrase “ holy spirit,”’ provided 
its meaning be not in some way otherwise determined. 

And this signification I apply to the passage under considera- 
tion, with a reference to the state of things at the time, when 


[* The author in a note mentions the difficulty attending a choice of 
readings in this place and the opinions of critics on the subject, and con- 
cludes with saying,—“ it seems to me, that here is a case in which the 
spirit of criticism, history, and the design of the writer must decide, be- 
cause the usual eritical belps cannot decide. 1 should with Rosenmijller 
explain the passage according to the reading o, even if the evidences in 
favour of ¢¢ had less critical authority, than those for Ses.”] 


[¢ This expression, which our translators have rendered “ was seen of 
angeis,’’ the author appears to interpret in conformity with the opinion of 
those, who suppose it to refer to Christ’s appearing to his disciples after 
his resurrection, in order that they might be the witnesses of this impor- 
tant fact.) 
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Jesus, by the solemn expression— baptizing them into the name 
of the holy spirit””—piaced among the distinguishing articles of 
his religion, @ belief in his miracles. 

Even during the life of Jesus, much, very much, depended on 
belief in his miracles. ‘They were, so to speak, the credentials 
of his mission ;—to acknowledge these credentials was called, 
receiving him, and its effect must necessarily have been attach- 
ment to him and to his instructions. Hence the peculiar iniqui- 
ty of the crime of contemptuously opposing and wickedly mis- 
representing the miracles of Jesus, since they must have been at 
that time such powerful means of producing a clear conviction 
of ihe truth, that this was “he who should come.’’—Yet while 
Jesus lived, the most strenuous opposition could not destroy all 
the impressions produced by his wonderful works: new admirers 
would constantly be found, and new events would continuall 
occur to excite admiration. But after his death, the peculiar, 
indispensable necessity of faith in “ the holy spirit,” which 
wrought in him, would become still more manifest. Tosee him, 
who it was hoped would be the deliverer of a nation in which 
‘‘ all the families of the earth were to be blessed,’’——-who in the 
whole course of his beneficent life laboured to enlighten men, 
and by the most striking operations of a superhuman power en- 
couraged the hopes of the multitudes who reverenced him as the 
great Messiah, the promised of God,—to see him suddenly ex- 
tended on the cross,—to hear that cutting reproach, “ he saved 
others, himself he cannot save,’? echoed around with loud 
mockery,—-and to be the witnesses of the last gasp, by which he 
breathed out his spirit,—in all this, who does not feel how sig- 
nal was the triumph for the enemies of the religion of Jesus? 
[low could the most ardent among his followers fortify his own 
private conviction against these facts, and require his brethren 
still to maintain in their minds, in this condition of things, the 
impressions at first produced by the miracles of Jesus? Such re- 
proachful objections, as that—‘‘he casteth out demons through 
Beelzebub, the prince of demons”’—-which had already been current 
with the first men among the people, would now have had all 
their weight, and would have entirely prevented the extension 
of a religion so subversive of Judaism,——had not the resurrection 
of Jesus opened a new scene. 

But who is so ignorant of the nature of the thoughts and feel- 
ngs of mankind, as to suppose that at that time this great event 
of Christ’s appearing again alive, after having died, would have 
been believed to have been the effect of a divine miraculous 
power so generally, as it would have been attributed to some de- 
ception on the part of the disciples, to some magical art? Hence 
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ihe propriety and necessity of bringing to view, in the form of 
Christian faith, ** the holy spirit,” i. e. the power of God, which 
wrought in Jesus and raised him from the dead. 

I shall here pursue this thought no further. From what has 
been already advanced in this sketch, he who refiecis ia an un- 
biassed manner, will feel, that such a state of things as I have 
described, required a belief in the mvevne ayov “ the holy spirit,” 
i. €. a divine miraculous power, as a fundamenial article,—because 
upon that depends the truth of the religien.* And according to 
this plan, which I here give merely in brief, not :n detail, the 
form of baptism in this passage of St. Matthew contains ihree 
fundamental truths, which were in contrast with the religious 
systems of that period, and which operated eflicaciousiy against 
every odious representation, that malice and superstition might 
have made dangerous to the firsi teachers of christianity. 

Each one of these fundamental religious truths appears, even 
when viewed independently, and from its own nature, to be 
highly salutary and important: but when viewed with reference 
to the prevailing ideas of the Jews and Gentiles, they acquire a 
more appropriate meaning, and add new force to the sense of 
this baptismal form, since they were rendered so highly neces- 
sary by the wants of that age. Contrast makes things more 


[* To the same purpose are the judicious remarks of an English writer : 
‘* It may be asked, if the spirit is not a proper person, but only the power 
or effective energy of God, what can be intended by being baptized in its 
name ? To this it may be replied, that as the being baptized in the name of 
the Father and of the Son, is a public profession of faith in them, as they 
are revealed in the Gospel (for baptism is a gospel ordinance,) so the being 
baptized in the name of the Holy Spirit is to be considered as a public pro- 
fession of faith in it. as revealed in the word of God :—or, in other words, 
“ baptism is a profession of faith in the Gospel of God, as published by 
Jesus Christ, and confirmed by the Holy Spirit ;”’--and the necessity and 
propriety of such a profession of faith will appear by observing, that the 
miracles which Jesus wrought by the power, the finger, or the spirit of 
God, by which he manifested that he was the Messiah, and that his dec- 
trine was divine, were by many imputed to a diabolical influence, or to the 
power of Satan :—it was therefore highly requisite, that his disciples 
should publicly profess to believe, that the gospel, which they had re- 
ceived, was of divine original, and that the mighty werks of Jesus, by 
which it was confirmed, were perforined, not by the influence of Satan, but 
by the power af God. How well adapted then was the commandment, that 
they should be baptized in the name of the Holy Spirit, as well as of the 
Father and of the Son! And how natural is it to infer that a profession of 
faith in this important event, i. e. the confirmation of the gospel by the 
Holy Spirit, which the Lord Jesus received from God the Father and shed 
forth on his apostles, was intended by baptism in the name of the Holy 
Spirit, and not the belief of its personality !’’—Marsom.] 
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plain: and I will just glance at a parallel to show, that we have 
here a form of baptism peculiarly appropriate to those times. 


Belief of the disciples of Jesus. Belief of the Jews. 
1. God is the Father of all 1. Jehovah is the God of the 
mankind. Jews, and not of the Gentiles. 


2. His Son Jesus Christ must} 2. Moses is the only founder 
be revered and honoured ; he is; of religion ; the Messiah, the Son 
the Founder of a perfect reli- | of God, has not yet appeared. 


zion. 3. No holy spirit inspired Je- 

3. The avivgeu aywr—‘the|sus; he deceived the people by 
holy spirit,’ wrought in Jesus; magic arts; his miracles were 
and demonstrated him to be the | not wrought by the spirit of God ; 
Son of God, they were not the miracles of 


the Messiah. 





In this parallel 1 make no allusion to the theology of the hea- 
then world. It is sufficiently manifest, that their multitude of 
deities and sons of deities, and the superstitions concerning the 
agency of zons, are indirect and open contradiction to what is 
contained in the form of baptism. It is true, with respect to 
the heathens, the contrast as to the third point,—the belief in 
the holy spirit,—is not so striking. Still it was necessary to 
them also, from this consideration, that the history of Jesus is 
grounded upon a conviction of his miraculous power. And 
with how many pretences might the religion of the heathens 
have supplied them, for not acknowledging Jesus to be the Mes- 
senger of God on account of his miracles, had not the Founder 
of Christianity appealed to the mvevue wyiov— the holy spirit,” 
to sanction his miracles and his resurrection, as acts of divine 
power. In general, however, it seems to me, this baptismal 
form has a more particular reference to the religious notions of 
the Jews. 

But it will be objected, that a form of baptism for aél nations, 
could not be confined, in its application, to the Jews,—could not 
be intended merely to oppose their errours. This objection is 
not unexpected. I cannot here entirely obviate it, because it 
would take more room than I have to spare. | will make but 
two remarks. 

1. ‘The extension of Christianity depended upon the abroga- 
tion of the Jewish system. As long as attachment to the law 
prevented the instructions of Jesus from making their impres- 
sion on the hearts of the Jews, so long little could bé gained 
for the cause of a religion intended for the good of the whole 
world. It could put forth its full power, only where attachment 
to the law of Moses was weakened. ‘The first principles of the 
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religion must, then, have been adapted to meet the first obsta- 
cles, and Jewish prejudices must have been thrown down, in or- 
der to be able to expel the errours of the heathen world. 

2. Even the last point,—-the belief in the holy spirit, (and 
of this | have spoken above) if its immediate object were to 
beat down Jewish errours, still has a meaning and force in a 
general form of baptism, because the Gentile as well as the Jew 
might deny the miraculous power of Jesus. 

These principles, and their more precise application, which 
cannot here be attempted, satisfactorily remove this objection. 
But the illustration I have given is a sketch, not a treatise; and 
it would be of no service anxiously to seek and set forth all ob- 
jections or doubts. Let others examine the subject as free from 
bias as | have done,—without any covert wish to speak an un- 
seasonable word in behalf of orthodoxy, or any inclination to 
weaken the love of truth by suspicion of heresy. 1 submit the 
following paraphrase to the judgment of the reader. 

Matth. xxvii. 18. &c.—* All power in heaven and earth is 
committed to me. Receive, then, to my religion, not only Jews, 
but by my command receive all nations ; and bind them to the 
profession of it by a form of baptism into the reception of these 
articles : 

“A belief in the One Supreme Father, not like Jehovah of 
the old dispensation, the God of the Jews only. 

“ A belief in his Son, the Messiah, who was not acknowledg- 
ed by the Jews. 

‘A belief in the spirit of miraculous power, which your bre- 
thren vilify, though it wrought powerfully to proclaim Jesus to 
be the Messiah.” 


te 


‘‘ONDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST ?” 


[YOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. ] 


“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle ?-—So likewise ye, except ye utter 
by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken? for ye shall speak unto the air.” 1 Cor. xiv. 
8, 9. 

We cite this passage to shew by scripture as well as reason— 
to demonstrate by the unequivocal authority of the inspired 
apostle, that there is not, as many seem to imagine, a divorce 
between christianity and common sense ; but that God is just 


in all things: and as he will not require from us greater bodily 
New Series—vol, IIT, 13 
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tasks than he has given us physical ability to perform, so alse 
he will proportion his demands upon our moral and intellectual 
natures, to the capacities which he has bestowed upon us. 

It is important that every christian be thoroughly persuaded 
of the reasonableness of his religion. Cowards will bend to 
power, and slaves and flatterers crouch to sovereignty, what- 
ever be the character of him who wields it. But such is not 
the love, obedience, or fear, which our Father who ts in heaven, 
just and merciful, requires from his children. — If our affections 
and our understandings do not unite in our religion, it is but an 
idle profession—a mere waste of words,—* sounding brass and 

a tinkling cymbal.” 

The application of this doctrine of the Apostle will be design- 
ed to show, that the popular doctrine of the trinity - -that is, of 
three persons in one God, as it is expressed in the creeds—ts 
either contradictory and impossible, and therefore untrue ; or if 
true, it is so, in some such sense, or Im some such manner, as 
that the human understanding can take no cognizance of its 
truth or falsehood. It ts all important upon this subject, to be 
clearly and precisely understood. To this obje ct we shall sacri- 
fice every other, and we shall rejoice if it be attained at the ex 
pence of some homeliness of phrase and coarseness of illustra- 
tion. 

We shall undertake to demonstrate, that our assent to the doc- 
trine in question can be asked only on principles which are en- 
tirely at war with common sense ; or, in other words, with those 
fundamental principles of the human understanding, which are 
recognised in relation to every other subject of human know- 
ledge or enquiry. 

Let it be remembered in all this discussion, that neither the 
word ‘* Trinity,” nor any equivalent expression, is to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures. The whole doctrine is confessedly an 
inference of reason, of human reason, from passages in which 
it is not pretended to be expressed in terms; and therefore it 
seems but fair that reason should be left free to combat it. 

The general proposition, that no person is bound or even able 
to believe what he cannot understand, is one to which every 
mind assents as self-evident. But when itis applied to matters 
of religion, there is an immediate start of doubt, which theolo- 
gical system and habits of thought, or at least of speech, soon 
ripen to denial. 

If I state a proposition in Greek to a person ignorant of that 
language, and ask him whether he believes it, he will say that he 
does not understand me. | tell him that it is taken from Euclid. 
the bible of Mathematicians, and is susceptible of perfect de- 
moustration. Still he says that he does not understand me. 
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He may say, “I suppose, that I should believe if I understood it,” 
that is, he supposes, the words are capable of conveying to 
some understandings a proposition which is true in itself, and 
which those understandings would therefore assent to. But this 
is not belief. The case is the same when the proposition Is 
couched in the vernacular tongue, the English for instance ; ex- 
cept that one or more words are in a foreign idiom which is not 
understood—as if I were to tella plain man that an onion con- 
tained forty damina, and ask him whether this was true. He 
could give me no answer, until | explained to him, that the la- 
mina were the coats of which the vegetable is composed. 

All these cases are clear. Now suppose the unintelligible 
word or phrase be not taken from any other language, but be a 
word in the vernacular tongue, having a definite and well known 
signification, but not used in its customary sense, nor in any 
sense which can be explained; as if I assert, that every circle 
contains ten wishes. The proposition is evidently unmeaning, or, 
in other words, is no proposition. 

The principles of evidence and the means of arriving at trath 
are the same in matters of religion and in the ordinary concerns 
of human life. ‘To hold otherwise is to hold to preternatural in- 
spiration of religious knowledge at the present day ; and persons 
of this opinion are not to be reasoned with. These principles 
are as applicable to religious truth as to any other. It will not 
be pretended, that an ordinary man could be called upon to ex- 
press his belief of a passage read to him from the Old Testament 
in the Hebrew. If this be not so, then the complaint of pro- 
testants against the Reman Catholics for using the latin version 
of the scriptures is unfounded. 

If, then, these principles are correct and applicable to the 
subject, let us apply them. ‘“ There are three persons in one 
God.” The word ‘ person’ is to be understood as it is used in 
its ordinary signification ; for it would destroy the end of lan- 
guage to use it in any other; or if it be used in any other, most 
assuredly the persons thus using it in some new and unknown 
sense must define the meaning of the term they employ. The 
proposition, then, is contradictory in terms. The werd * person’ 
means an intelligent being, and includes the idea of separate- 
ness or individuality. Gop is a person. ‘This surely cannot be 
denied by those who say that “ God the son is a person.” The 
affirmation then is, that there are three persons in one person ; 
which is a contradiction. 

This may appear yet more clearly upon a fuller statement. It 
is affirmed that the Godhead is composed of three persons—that 
these persons are. God the: Father, God the Son, and God the 
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Holy Ghost—and yet that these three [Gods] are but one [God.]} 
Now if these words are used in their ordinary sense, the contra- 
diction is explicit—nay, the contradiction is explicit if they are 
used 'n any sense which is uniform throughout the sentence ; for 
even if it be allowed that we have no idea of God, still we may 
affirm of any unknown thing, that it cannot be three in the same 
sense in which it is one. 

sul, say the more intelligent advocates of the doctrine, when 
pressed by this argument, * Wedo not use the word * person’ in 
the ordinary sense. We regret, indeed, that the word was ever 
infroduced jn the expression of this article of belief. We free- 
ly confess that we cannot uaderstand it.” 

To this we answer: If this word be not the proper one, se- 
lect that whichis proper. If the word taken in this connection 
has nv intelligible meaning. then, as we have shewn, there is no 
proposition, aud can therefore be no affirmation or denial,—and 
of consequence it cannot be the subject of belief. 

‘These cay iples caunot be controverted; at least, we have 
known very few persous ever attempt directly to controvert 
them. The rid nds of the Romish Catholic Church record, 
that St. Patrick silenced the heretical Unitarians of his day by 
shewing a shamrock (a stalk of clover) and calling on them to 
observe, that although there was but one, yet there were three. 
It is not stated whether any of the objectors ventured to reply, 
that the division was into three eaves and the union in one plant, 
and that three leaves did not and could not constitute one leaf. 
Remarks and illustrations similar to those of St. Patrick, and as 
easily shown to be inapplicable, we have often heard from per- 
sons of gross apprehensions and unskilled in controversy.* 

The usual resort however, at this stage of the discussion, is 
to confuse and darken the conception by the introduction of 
subjects concerning which our ideas are supposed to be least 
clear and definite. We are told, for instance, that we believe 
in God, etermty, &c. &c. and yet that we do not understand 
what God and eternity are. 

We think that this point may be made very intelligible by a 
hittle reflection. Without entering intoan inquiry in regard to 
the nature of human knowledge, this is clear: We do not, 
strictly speaking, understand the cause of any thing, or the 


* And sometimes from those whom one would have thought that reflec- 
tion must have taught better. A Doctor of Divinity, ia the city of New- 
York. in a recent a tempt to explain this subject to his hearers, said that 
althongh there were in that ei:y ten wards, yet there was but one city. 
Here his illustration ended It should have proceeded further, and have 
shown that each ward was the whole city. 
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manner of its existence, which is perhaps the same thing. We 
know not why nor how water moistens, Or fire burns, or grass 
grows ; why sparks fly upwards, nor why heavy bodies descend ; 
and upon these subjects, i. e. the causes of these things, we 
have no belief whatever. The facts we know, and they fur- 
nish intelligible propositions to our minds. 

Another thing is equally certain—our knowledge may be 
very clear and useful, and at the same time very inadequate 
or imperfect. In truth it is always imperfect to a degree of 
which none but intelligent and well informed minds can form 
any conception. We all understand what is meant by the word 
‘“ man.” and still how little do we know of the wonders of his 
animal, intellectual, and moral nature,—and of the union of all 
these! We all understand the conversation when a country is 
spoken of—England, or France, for instance—and still we have 
no adequate or perfect idea of such a country with the objects 
of nature and of art contained therein, with the varieties of 
character and condition in the inhabitants,—their laws, customs 
and religion, their wealth occupations and modes of life, and 
the innumerable particulars which the general term comprizes. 
It would require an extent of knowledge very far above what 
man Can even conceive. 

Now if we are again asked whether we understand what God 
is, we answer, with reverence, but without hesitation or doubt, 
—Yes; our ideas of God, of an over-ruling intelligence above 
us and the system of things with which we are conversant 
are as Clear and definite as any ideas which we entertain upon 
any subject. If they were not so, we could not believe clear- 
ly and firmly in his existence, or in any of his attributes. 
That these ideas are beyond expression imperfect and inade- 
quate, we are well aware. How inadequate, none but the In- 
finite intelligence itself can even know. 

So it is of Eternity. We have aclear idea of duration or 
time, and from our conception of it we reject the idea of a ter- 
mination. ‘This is Kternity.* And it is not more logical to say, 
that you have no idea of eternity, because you cannot compre- 
hend the whole extent of it in your mind, than to say that you 
have no idea of a man or France, because you cannot compre- 
hend in your mind the whole extent of the subjects designated by 
these words. 


* It is very well remarked by some writer, we believe Bishop Butler, 
thatso far from its being impossible for the human mind to form a con- 


ception of eternity, it was impossible to conceive that it did not exist. Can 
this be said ef the trinity ? 





- 
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Similar remarks will apply to another comparison which is 
often made. We are told that we cannot understand the union 
of the human soul and body, and still we believe it. What do 
we believe ? Nothing whatever as to the mode of this union, 
but simply the fact of its existence, and this we can clearly con- 
ceive and understand. 

We hope that we have now indicated a sufficient clue, by 
which av intelligent and accurate observer may always guide 
himself out of these bewildering labyrinths. 

The scriptures teach us to know God and eternal life, and 
common sense teaches, that, if we can understand nothing 
of them, they can furnish no motives to conduct, and that we 
can make them not even the subjects of thought, much less of 
conversation. 

The doctrine of the trinity is therefore a contradiction in 
terms, or a mere repetition of words. If it be a duty to re- 
peat these words and to pretend to believe them, it is evident 
that it should be done in the language in which they were 
first uttered—for translation is impossible. The very use and 
idea of translation is to render the meaning of words used in one 
language into another; and there can be no translation unless 
the translator understands the meaning of the terms used in the 
original, and unless he substitute for them intelligible terms in 
another language. ‘ But,’ say you, ‘we can find no such words 
in the primitive language, and if they were there, upon your 
own principles we could not distinguish them; not by the sound, 
for it is a foreign language—not by the meaning, for they have 
none that we can understand.’ ‘True, and therefore there ts 
no such doctrine. 

As might be expected, the ‘Trinitarians, who know and 
think any thing upon the subject, are divided into two leading 
divisions ; to wit, First, those who really believe in three Gods, 
formed to preserve the resemblance of unity into a sort of coun- 
cil or family ; which council or family, by a variation in the 
meaning or application of the term, they also call God. But 
these persons do not believe each of these to be God supreme, 
for no one ever did or could believe in three Supreme Gods. 
Second, those who hold strictly to the unity of the Deity, and 
repeat the words concerning his division into three persons, as 
words without any meaning, and to which they attach no ideas 
whatever; or if they have some misty notions upon the subject 
they ¢ conside rthem as designating three different attributes ; as 
ihe wisdom of God, the love of God, and the power of God; 
or three different modes of manifestation ; or, in the still more 
unmeaning words of a late celebrated and really intelligent wri- 
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ter, three distinctions, which he does not understand and cannot 
tell wherein they consist. ‘To this there can be no objection ex- 
cept that it means nothing, and there is no good reason why we 
should not say, there are thirty distinctions, or three hundred 
as well as three. 

The rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity proceeds from no 
arrogance in our trust in the human understanding. On the 
contrary, it is, perhaps true, that we rate its powers lower than 
our opponents. But then we measure its duties, so to speak, 
by its powers. We think it important to discriminate clearly 
the boundary Jine of human intellect—to do all that can be done 
within the allowed limits—and reverently to stop where we 
have reached the bound of which the Creator who erected it has 
said, “ this you shall not pass——you shall go no further.” We 
do not call words knowledge, nor conjectures, religion. In all 
the revelations of God to man, and especially in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he has clearly expressed that which He would have clearly 
understood. He has condescended to use human language, and 
to adapt his instructions to the human understanding. If it were 
not so, it would not be REVELATION. 


et / a 


EXTRACTS RELATIVE TO SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S THEOLO- 
GICAL OPINIONS. 


Horron Haynes, Esq. was the King’s Assay-Master to the 
Mint, during the period that Sir Isaac Newton filled the of- 
fice of Master of the Mint; and as there must have been con- 
tinual intercourse between these two persons, it could hardly 
be but their conversation would sometimes touch upon reli- 
gious topics; especially as both of them dedicated much of 
their time to the reading of the Bible, and were sincere in 
their belief of Divine Revelation, whilst each took the liberty 
of judging for himself, and, in many things, differed widely 
from the doctrines established by the civil power.* This pre- 
sumption of an amicable correspondence between two such per- 
sons, so many years together in the same office, is only men- 
tioned as tending to corroborate the following tacts, and testi- 


* In proof of this assertion, so far as regards Hopton Haynes, see his 
“Seripture Account of the Attributes and Worship of God, and of the 
Character and offices of Jesus Christ,’’ including the preface : 

“ Newton was thoroughly persuaded of the truth of Revelation; and, 
amidst the great variety of books whieh he had constantly before him, 
that which he studied with the greatest application was the Bible.” 

Gen. Dict. Art. Newton. 
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mony of Mr Haynes, that the sentiments of Sir Isaac Newton 
did not differ from his.own, in what concerned the divine unity 
and the person of Christ. 

“1, The Rev. Richard Baron, a person of great probity and 
public spirit, known by many valuable publications, observes,* 
“Mr. Haynes was the most zealous Unitarian | ever knew; 
and, in a conversation with him on that subject, he told me 
that ‘Sir Isaac Newton did not believe our Lord’s pre exist- 
ence, being a Socinian, as we call it, in that article; and that 
Sir Isaac much lamented Dr. Samuel Clarke’s embracing Ari- 
anism, which opinion he feared had been, and still would be, 
if maintained by learned men, a great obstruction tothe pro- 
gress of Christianity.’ 

*“ No man had searched the Scriptures more than Sir Isaac 
Newton, or understood them better; and if men will set up 
names for authorities in this matter, we have the greatest name 
on our side.—Not that it is of any moment, what the greatest 
and wisest men may think, but what the Scriptures hold forth 
on all points ; though itis a satisfaction. in matters of conse- 
quence, to have the suffrage of such persons.’’t 

The only objection that | remember to have seen any where 

made to this evidence, is derived from * Mr. Haynes’ being a 
most zealous Unitarian,” as if this should have led him to ima- 
gine and assert, with respect to Newton’s opinions, what was 
not strictly true. ‘To this insidious and chimerical allegation, 
we may oppose the facts, that Haynes had the best of all op- 
portunities, during a constant intercourse of thirty years, for 
knowing what Newton’s opinions were; that, from the similari- 
ty of their pursuits, it ts scarcely conceivable that the contrary 
could have been the case; that the minute accuracy with 
which Haynes formed his own opinions, and the precision with 
which he defends them in his “ Scripture Account,” would 
preserve him from the error into which persons not much con- 
versant in theological distinctions are apt to fall; and that his 
unsullied integrity, to which his long continuance tn an office 
of great responsibility in the State, bears ample testimony, af- 
fords sufficient evidence that if he had had any inducement to 
falsify, he would still have adhered to the truth. Although, 
therefore, there were no farther proof of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Unitarianism, than the single passage already quoted, it would 


* In the Preface toa collection of curious Tracts, entitled, «a Cordial 
for Low Spirits,’’ vol. I. p. 18, note, 3d edit. 1763. 


+ Preface to the 2d edit. of Haynes’ ‘Scripture Account.’’—See also, 
a quotation of this evidence, in Lindsey’s Sequel to his Apology, p. 19. 
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be similar in kind to that which is urged-by Dr. Paley, and even 
by Dr. Chalmers himself, for the credibility of the facts and 
discourses of the gospel history, namely the evidence of hon- 
est and respectable men, of unimpeachable veracity, who were 
so well circumstanced for the reception of evidence, that they 
could not be deceived themselves ; and who, from every thing 
that appears, could have had no inducement to impose upon 
others. . 

2. Sir Isaac Newton, in a Note to the 11th chapter of his 

work on Prophecies, entitled, ‘Of the Times of the Birth and 
Death of Christ,” speaks of Christ being ‘“ endued with a no- 
bler prophetic spirit than the rest,” meaning the former pro- 
»hets. 
3. Among the theological writings of this great man, we pos- 
sess what is called “A Historical Account of two remarkable 
Corruptions of the New Testament, 1 John v. 7. 1 Tim. i. 
16.”°—The evidence for the spuriousness of the former passage, 
and for the correction of the latter, is placed in a very striking 
light. In this work, Newton thus speaks; Cyprian “ does not 
say the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, as it is in 1 
John v. 7. but the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as it 1s 
in Baptism, the place from which they at first TRIED to derive the 
Trinity.” 

4. P, 528.—* Jesus was the Son of God, as well by his re- 
aurrection from the dead, (Acts xiii. 33,) as by his supernatural 
birth of the Virgin.”? Luke i. 35.--Had Newton been a Trini- 
larian, would he have given this definition of the Scripture 
phrase, ‘* Son of God ?” 

5. P. 529.—Having spoken of the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the two sets’ of witnesses, 1 John v. 7, 8, Newton says, 
“ Let them make good sense of it who are able. If it be said 
that we are not to determine what is Scripture, and what not, 
by our own private judgments, I confess it in places not con- 
troverted. But in disputable points, | love to take up with 
what | can best understand. It is the temper of the hot and 
superstitious part of mankind, in matters of religion, to be fond 
of mysteries ; and, for that reason, to like best what they un- 
derstand least. Such men use the Apostle John as they please ; 
but | have that honour for him, as to believe that he wrote 
good sense, and therefore take that sense to be his which is 
the best, especially since | am defended in it by so great au- 
thority :”? viz. the evidence for the spuriousness of 1 John v. 7. 

6. Speaking of the Apocalypse, Newton says, “ As the few 
and obscure prophecies concerning Christ’s first coming, were 
for the setting up of the Christian religion, which all nations 
New Series—vol. III. 14 
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have since corrupted, so the many and clear prophecies con- 
cerning the things to be done at Christ’s second coming, are 
not only for predicting, but also for effecting a recovery of the 
ae lost truth.” 

- ‘*Newton and Locke were esteemed Socinians, Lardner 
= an avowed one.’’—Bishop Watson, Theol. Tracts, Pref. 

“* He (Newton) not only showed a great and constant re- 
pore to religion in general, as well by an exemplary life, as in 
all his writings, but was also a firm believer in Revealed Reli- 
gion, as appears from many papers which he left behind him on 
this subject. But his notion of the Christian religion was not 
founded on a narrow bottom, nor his charity and morality so 
scanty, as to show coldness towards those who thought other- 
wise than he did, in matters indifferent, much less to admit of 
persecution, of which he always expressed the strongest abhor- 
rence and detestation.”—-(Note) “1 have heard it affirmed by 
some of the self-constituted Philosophers of the present day, 
that Sir Isaac Newton believed the Christian Religion, merely 
because he was born in a Christian country ; that he never ex- 
amined it; and that he left behind him, a cart-load of papers 
on religious subjects, which Dr. Horsley examined, and declar- 
ed unfit for publication. These gentlemen do not perceive 
that their assertions are inconsistent with each other. No 
body who has ever read a page of Newton’s works, would be- 
lieve that he could write a cart-load of papers on a subject 
which he never examined. Newton’s religious opinions were 
not orthodox. For example, he did not believe in the Trinity. 
This gives us the reason why Horsley, the champion of the 
Trinity, found Newton’s papers unfit for publication. But it is 
much to be regretted, that they have never seen the light.”— 


Tromson’s Hist. of the Royal Society, p. 283, 284.—Annals of 
Philosophy, vol. Il. p. 322.* 


rr 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER AGAINST TEMPTATION. 


We live in a world that is perpetually exposing us to tempta- 
tion. When we look abroad, and observe the various snares, 
that surround us in the alluring objects, in the artful solicita- 
tions, the corrupt examples and habits of the world; when we 
turn our eyes within, and mark our fond attachments, our earth- 


* For this article we are indebted to the notes of a Letter to Dr. Chal- 
mers, by Benjamin Mardon, Minister of the Unitarian Church, Glasgow. 
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ly passions, and our treacherous purposes ; and when we reflect 
how many, whose virtue seemed fair and promising, nay, even 
firmly established, have miserably fallen ; to the triumph of the 
worldly, to the grief and mortification of the friends of virtue, 
and to the ruin of their own souls; we have all reason to pray, 
‘“‘ Lord, lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

We cannot indeed ask to be delivered from the ordinary trials 
and difliculties of life. These are inseparable from our state of 
probation. ‘They are appointed of God as exercises of our vir- 
tue, for the improvement of character; and such is the very 
condition of human existence, that we must give up life itself, 
if we would be exempted. All the frowns of Providence, every 
pain, affliction and disappointment are in the nature of tempta- 
tions, or trials. Neither can we hope to escape entirely from 
those affections and passions, which grow out of our mixed na- 
ture, and more immediately solicit tosin. As long as we are in 
the body, our state is a warfare, and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Christian is, that he subjects the senses to his soul, 
and denies himself in all ungodliness. Neither in offering to 
God such a petition, are we to admit the thought, that He 
tempts his children to sin, either by infusing evil passions into 
their hearts, by inclining them to transgress, or by placing them 
in situations where transgression is inevitable. For this would 
be entertaining the most unworthy views of the character of 
Him, whose delight 1s in goodness, and who designs by every 
blessing he bestows, and every trial he appoints, to make his 
children partakers of his own holiness. On the contrary, the 
petition implies the most just and filial conceptions of God, as 
our moral governor, and humble views of ourselves, as beset 
by dangers and liable to fall. 

This sentiment is essential to our vigilance and circumspec- 
tion. For do we say too much, when we assert, that we are 
exposed to temptations on every side? Our natural tempers, in 
the vast variety, in which they appear, whether gay or gloomy, 
timid or daring, worldly, suspicious, or irritable ; our period of 
life, whether exposing to the excesses of youth, to the selfish 
schemes, or ambitious and calculating spirit of manhood, or to 
the petulance of old age; our daily employments and cares ; our 
disappointments, or our success; our affluence or our straits; 

our friends or our enemies; our ignorance or our knowledge ; 
and even our religion, or more properly, our abuses and mis- 
takes concerning it, may all in their turn become our tempters. 
So that occasions for vigilance and prayer must be continually 
occurring ; and the subjects of our requests will be, that we may 
maintain such a regulated state of our affections and desires, as 
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may best prepare us to meet temptation ; that we may be pre- 
served by Him, who appoints the circumstances of our lives, 
from such outward situations as may prove fatal to our virtue, 
and that we may have the kindly succours of that spirit, which 
is able to keep from falling, to strengthen the feeble, and to re- 
store the penitent. 

A well regulated state of the affections and passions, a chasten- 
ed regard for the objects of the world, is one of the most eflec- 
tual securities against temptation. When the love of God is 
shed abroad in the heart, and acts as the pervading principle of 
the life ; when we are accustomed to look with the eye of faith 
upon the objects most tempting to the worldly mind; regarding 
wealth only as a means, which may prove a blessing or a curse, 
according as it is employed ; pleasures, as at best but transient 
good, fleeting as the visions of the night, and leaving no profit 
behind; honours, as the short-lived distinctions, which an hour 
may destroy, or which at best will be soon levelled in the grave ; 
when in fine the heart is there firmly fixed, where only true joys 
can be found, and has attained that spiritual-mindediess, which 
while it gives inward life and peace, inspires a generous superi- 
ority to the vanities of the present world, temptations from with- 
out will lose their power. 

We are also permitted to pray, that we may be preserved 
from such outward situations as may prove fatal to our virtue. 
Much, it is to be feared, of what passes in the world for moral 
goodness, depends on the external circumstances in which we 
are placed. There is a great difference in the pursuits and con- 
ditions of men, as influencing character; and many, who lave 
passed through life without reproach, have much more reason 
to thank God for casting the lines for them in safe and 
pleasant places, and thus “ keeping them from the evil,” than 
to rejoice in any virtue of their own; while others, doubtless, 
who have miserably fallen amidst the snares, which have beset 
their path, might in more favorable situations have preserved 
their integrity. ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this ?”’ 
was the question of Hazael, before he had been exposed to the 
temptations of royalty, and the only answer returned to him by 
the Prophet, whose predictions, incredible as they seemed, were 
faithfully fulfilled, was, ‘“ The Lord hath showed me, that thou 
shalt be King over Syria.”” Had David been possessed of less 
influence and power, he might not have been betrayed to the 
commission of his aggravated crime. Had Peter not ventured 
into the palace of the High Priest, where his presumption ex- 
posed him to suspicion, he might not have denied his Lord. And 
how many have been betrayed, in situations of responsibility and 
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credit, which they have imprudently sought, to make ship- 
wreck of their faith, and of a good conscience. The thought 
suggests caution, humility, charity, and prayer. It cautions us 
to beware of that ambition, which in tempting us to a dangerous 
height, may prove only our more distinguished ruin, It teaches 
us not to be proud of any virtue, which after all may have been 
safe only because it has not been assailed; to be candid in our 
judgments of those, who have fallen before strong temptations, 
considering ourselves, lest we also be tempted, and reflecting that 
had the same trials been permitted to us, we might have sunk still 
lower; and fervently to pray, that God would order our steps 
and the circumstances of our lives in mercy, that our daily em- 
ployments and even our privileges may not become our snares. 

We are called indeed to fulfil every duty of our proper sta- 
tion with cheerfulness, however arduous ; remembering for owr 
encouragement, that as is the trial of our virtue, so is its re- 
ward. Yet a just sense of our dangers and of our weakness will 
frequently suggest the spirit of the petition of Agar, that we 
may be delivered on the one hand from overflowing prosperity, 
lest it should make us self-confident, and our hearts be over- 
charged with worldly cares; and on the other from overwhelm- 
ing calamity, lest we sink under the burden and murmur against 
God. 

Such petitions should form a part of our daily devotions : eve- 
ry morning, before we renew our intercourse with a tempting 
world, and every evening, when the shades of night dispose to 
thought, or fancy and solitude become our tempters, should wit- 
ness our humble prayer. But there are particular occasions, 
when the pressure of sorrow or the imminence of danger should 
especially prompt it. When in the busy commerce of the 
world, or in the hours of relaxation and festivity we may be en- 
tering upon scenes of more than usual trial; when interest as- 
sails our integrity, or pleasure with its allurements would draw 
us from the paths of purity and peace; when in any way we 
are called to combat with our besetting sin; then it becomes us 
to put on the whole armour of God, and to supplicate the might 
of his spirit, that we may be able to stand in the evil day. 
When called to situations of responsibility, and the god of this 
world would tempt us with the mammon of unrighteousness, 
then we must resolve, and unite our prayers with the resolution, 
that we will despise the gain of oppression, that our righteous- 
ness we will hold fast and not let it go, that our hearts shall not 
reproach us so long as we live. When sore afflictions press upon 
the spirit; when the sources of earthly dependance seem closed 
mpon us, and poverty threatens our dwelling, or the friend of 
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our heart is taken, and the satisfactions of friendship turned to 
the bitterness of bereavement, then we must strengthen our- 
selves in God ; we must dismiss the murmuring, the rebellious 
thought, we must cherish filial views of his providence, and find 
our highest pleasures in submitting ourselves to his will. 

It is obvious, that to make our prayers against temptation ef- 
fectual, we must unite with them habitual vigilance and circum- 
spection. We must watch against the deceitfulness of our own 
hearts, and the first risings of rebellious passion; against the 
winning influence of example, the corrupting maxims of the 
world, and especially against that common fallacy of reason, 
which would ensnare us to sin under the semblance of virtue, 
putting darkness for light and light for darkness. 

Still further, we must be sincere in our desires, and faithful 
to our prayers. ‘There is scarce any form of self-deception more 
dangerous, than that of continuing to pray from mere habit, or 
from the miserable substitution of profession for practice, for 
what we really do not desire should be granted. It is to be fear- 
ed, that we sometimes profess sorrow for the sin, which we fond- 
ly love, and ask to be delivered from temptations, which we wil- 
lingly seek. But surely this is to mock God with the prayers 
of the hypocrite, and to insult the majesty of Heaven by heart- 
less, hollow wishes. If we are faithful to our own petitions, we 
shall industriously employ all the means, with which we are pos- 
sessed, of weakening the power of temptation, and establishing 
the dominion of virtue. We shall avoid the scenes, the occa- 
sions, the company, that may hitherto have proved our snares, 
remembering how few can look temptation in the face, and 
that the virtue of most is secure only in flight. If with 
such earnestness, vigilance and humility we watch and pray, 
we may be confident, that God will not leave us to any trials, 
too great for us to sustain, but with every temptation will 
make a way fer our escape. 


—— 
UNITARIAN EXPOSITOR. 


No. VII. 


Tuere are no other texts in the gospels, than the two on 
which we have already offered some remarks, John, i. 1. & xx. 
28. which are brought forward as applying the appellation Gop 
to Christ. Now we ask the trinitarian if it be conceivable, 
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if it be within the compass of any rational belief, that of the 

four individuals who wrote the history of our Saviour’s muinis- 

try, only one should have given him the title which was his 

due, and that he should have done it im so vague and indefi- 

nite a manner. We ask, why the apostles, if they knew Jesus 

Christ to be Jehovah, did not always speak and write of him 

as such. If they knew that he, whom they called their mas- 

ter, was the incarnate Deity, why is it that they speak of him, 
as they almost uniformly do, as of a man, without any intima- 
tion of a higher nature? He certainly was not a man only, and 
is it to be supposed that it was because they conceived his hu- 
man nature the most important part of his constitution, that 
they wrote and spoke of it or implied it with so much greater 
frequency than his divine? It certainly has not been so regard- 
ed in succeeding ages, and we would fain be informed, why the 
divinity of our Lord has been insisted on as the most im- 
portant doctrine of the gospel from the third century down to 
the nineteenth, while three of the four evangelists thought it of 
so little consequence that they have not once mentioned it? A 
trinitarian preacher of the present day would regard himself 
as greatly failing in duty, as shunning to declare the counsel 
of God, were he to omit all direct mention of the glorious 
union of three persons in one substance, and of the two na- 
tures in one person. How can the apostle escape from a simi- 
lar judgment? ‘The old trinitarian fathers met the difficulty, 
by saying, that the world was not ripe for such a mystery. A 
modern trinitarian, however, would think that to be a ver 

inadequate reason for omitting to teach what he believes to 
be the truth; and we cannot but regard every one of the 
many laboured arguments to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as a direct reproach upon the apostles, for leaving this great 
doctrine of the gospel in so much obscurity, and passing it over 
with so much neglect. 

But we shall be told that it is not important that the asser- 
tions or implications of the apostles should be repeated or 
dwelt upon; it is enough if they once imply or assert any 
truth, and that in the Epistles we shall find the divinity of 
Jesus Christ expressly declared. We propose to examine into 
the testimony of the Epistles on this point, but we must first 
offer a remark on the other assertion. Upon opening the Testa- 
ment, we find many repetitions and reiterations of what we con- 
sider the important doctrines of the gospel, such as the cha- 
racter of God, the duties of man, a future life, and the re- 
wards or punishments which will hereafter be dispensed to 
every one. So too on the subjects which were matters of dis- 
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pute in the days of the apostles, such as the obligation of cou- 
mined gentiles to submit to the requisitions of the Mesaic law, 

e tind ‘repeated arguments and reasonings. ‘To the assertion 
we have mentioned, then, we oppose the obvious fact, that the 
apostles themselves did not consider it sufficient once to imply, 
or simply to assert, the truth upon a subject of peculiar impor- 
tance, or on a point of controversy. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was doubtless a subject of peculiar importance, if true ; 
and that it would have been a point of controversy, had it 
been generally and explicitly taught, we suppose will not be 
denied. ‘The trinitarian, then, is called upon to explain this 
silence, and this apparent indifference of the apostles to an im- 
portant and novel doctrine. We do not mean to imply a doubt 
of what is once explicitly asserted by the apostles, but we do 
mean to aflirm, that if what are supposed to be statements, or 
implications of the doctrine of the Trinity, be infrequent in the 
New Testament, this fact alone affords a strong presumption 
that the passages have been misunderstood, and “that in reality 
the doctrine is neither expressed nor implied. 

One of the texts adduced by those who maintain the divinity 
of our Lord, and one which is thought to be among the clear- 
est proofs of it, is Rom. ix. 5. ‘“ Whose are the Fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” This text, by a slight change in 
the pointing of the original, admits of a very different, and to 
us, very simple and satisfactory rendering. We should translate 
it—** Whose were the Fathers, and of whom was Christ, ac- 
cording to the flesh; he, who was over all, was God, blessed 
for ever.”* We are not aware that we are laying ourselves 
open to the old charge of perversion of Scripture by this ren- 
dering ; we think any scholar will see at once, upon opening 
his ‘Testament, that the verse may with perfect propriety be 
so translated; and it seems to us that the fact, that this text is 
not quoted or referred to by the early orthodox fathers, con- 
sidering the controversies on which it must have had so im- 
portant a bearing, if understood as it is by modern trinitarians, 
can be accounted for only by the supposition that they ex- 
plained it in some similar manner to that which we propose. 

1 Jobn v. 20. ‘And we know that the son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true; and we are in him that is true, even in his son 
Jesus Christ. ‘This is the true God, and eternai life.” It is 
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contended by the trinitarian, that the pronoun “ this’? must here 
refer to “Jesus Christ” as the nearest antecedent. We reply, 
that it is no more necessary here, than it is in 2 John 7th 
verse, where if the pronoun ‘this’ refer to the nearest ante- 
cedent, our Saviour will be called “a deceiver and an anti- 
christ.”?>, We contend that if this reference be absurd and im- 
possible in the one case, it is no less so in the other, and that 
it was as far from the intention or imagination of the apostle 
to call Jesus Christ the true God, as to call him a deceiver. 
Instances of this reference of the relative pronouns to the 
more remote antecedent are by no means infrequent in the 
New Testament. We refer our readers to Acts vii. 18, 19, and 
Heb. v. 7, as some very clear cases in which the pronouns do 
. not refer to the nearest antecedent. | 

Another argument adduced to prove that Jesus Christ is here 
called ** the true God,” is the second title which is contained 
in the verse, “this the trae God, and eternal life.” It has 
been argued* that this appellation is not bestowed upon God 
= Father, in the writings of St. John, while Christ is called 

by him “life” and “eternal life.” In order to render this ar- 

gument conclusive, it must be shown not merely that the ap- 
pellation is given to Christ; but that is given exclusively to 
‘g But this is by no means the case. In the Gospel of John 
. 20. our Saviour says, “1 know that his commandment is life 

ev ‘ewrlecatns | ;? in the 17th chap. 3d verse, * This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only trae God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou has sent.” God is repeatedly called in express 
terms the giver of eternal life, as in Rom. vi. 23. “ The gift 
of God is eternal life,” and in this very 5th chap. of 1 John 
11th verse, “ This is the record, that God hath given to us eter- 
nal life: and this life isin his son.” No trinitarian will deny 
that God the Father is here intended, and it seems to us that 
the transition is easy from the language of the 11th to that of 
the 25th verse. The appellation, life, or eternal life, when 
given to Jesus Christ, is figurative; he is so called because he 

“brought life and immortality to light.” Now we can perceive 
no reason why the same figure should not be applied to him who 
is the ultimate source of life, as well as to the being by whose 
agency it was revealed to us. 

In John xvii. 3. the only trae God is expressly distinguished 
from Jesus Christ. Can any one believe that John would intro- 
duce such confusion into his writings, as would be the result of 
distinguishing them at one time, and asserting that they are the 


* Stuart’s Letters, p. 87. 2d edit. 
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same at another, calling Jesus Christ at once the true God, and 
the son of the true God? We cannot attribute to him such im- 
propriedics in the use of language, and we do not feel compelled 
by any “ rules of exegesis” to apply to Christ either the 
6 aAnfwos Osos, or the 4 Cwy aswnos, of this text. On the contrary 
these rules lead us to offer a very different explanation of the 
verse. ‘* We know that the son of God has come to reveal to 
us him that is true, and we are made acquainted with him that 
is true, by his son Jesus Christ. By him that is true | mean the 
true God, the only source of eel life.” 

There are seven other texts in the New Testament, viz. : 
Acts xx. 28. Ephes. v. 5. 2 Thess. i. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 1. Titus 
ii. 13. 2 Peteri. 1. Jude 4. in which by the same contrivance 
the title God is made to be applied to Christ. The rendering of 
them all depends on the use of the article and conjunction in 
Greek, and we will spare our readers the discussion which it 
would not be difficult to make on this subject. Though there 
are eight texts enumerated, we cannot allow that they are to be 
regarded as eight distinct authorities on the point, for they 
all depend on the same pupae We think the common ver- 
sion of them is correct, and if any one doubts the soundness of 
our opinion, we refer him to the dissertation of Mr. Winstanle 


on the subject, in which the received version is defended wit 
much learning and sound sense.* 

‘ye believe we have now examined all the most important 
texts ‘he New Testament, (excepting 1 Tim. ii. 16. 
0: which the reading has been so much disputed, which we pro- 
rf » nouuce hereafter), in which it is contended by trinita- 
nat the title Gop is applied to Christ. And what is the 


/ We have endeavoured to show that there is not one in 
wiich, even when considered by itself, the application of the 
title to our Saviour is not either doubtful or clearly erroneous. 
Rexzarding them in connexion, and taking into view the very 
sma!i number of passages which can by any possibility be ad- 
i d on this side of the argument, and their plain inconsisten- 

‘f understood in the trinitarian sense, with other passages of 
scrioture, which will occur to the mind of every one; remem- 
hering how strange must have been the character of the apos- 
tle: if they did not regard this doctrine as an sy a ortant one, 
supposing it to be true, and how guilty they would have been in 
its concealment ; we cannot feel a doubt as f the result in which 
any unpre; udiced and clear mind must come, with regard to the 
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direct support which the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
derives eit scripture. And if there be a defect in the direct 
support of the doctrine, of what value is that which is indirect’ 


a 


REQUISITE QUALITIES OF A GOOD COLLECTION OF 
PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Mr. EpirTor, 


Tue annunciation of a new collection of Psalms and Hymns 
in your last number, and the recommendation of it to the imme- 
diate adoption of our religious societies, have induced me to 
offer the Falhowing remarks to those of your readers, who may 
interest themselves in the subject. 

I have not yet had an opportunity for perusing the New-York 
Collection ; but from the representations in the Disciple I am 
disposed to believe it superior to any other now in use; and 
should certainly rejoice to find it “a book of precisely the cha- 
racter we could desire ;” calculated to promote in the highest 
degree the great design of sacred music. Such a book ought to 
meet a grateful reception ; for hitherto it has been a great de- 
sideratum. 

Frequent changes in the poetry of our churches are attended 
with serious inconveniences, and almost every change is ob- 
structed by unreasonable objections. ‘To render it expedient, 
therefore, to substitute any new collection for one that is alrea- 
dy in use, the new one should not only be decidedly better than 
the old, but it should be the best which, within a reasonable 
time, could probably be produced by the combined exertions of 
piety, genius and taste. ‘To decide correctly on this point, we 
must have clear apprehensions of the grand essentials of a good 
collection ; of every thing necessary and every thing desirable ; 
of the relative importance of each, and of the difficulties, or 
facilities of securing one of these properties without the sacri- 
fice of another. ‘The following properties, I conceive, should 
characterize every collection of hymns and psalms, intended for 
general use in the churches. 

All the sentiments it contains should be just and true; for we 
must not * lie one to another ;” still less to our God, and least 
of all in the solemn exercises of worship. 

It should be free from all party sentiments and expressions, 
which might give unnecessary offence to any, whose edification 
and comfort we are required to consult. 
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It should abound in the most affecting thoughts, or those. 
which in their own nature are best suited to produce and cherish 
in the heart the various feelings comprised 1 in genuine worship. 

It should contain something appropriate to every important 
subject of practical religion, and to every interesting occasion, 
that is likely to occur; for one grand design of church music 
is to prepare the mind for the instructions of the pulpit, or to 
enforce them when given; and without appropriateness in the 
psalms and hymns this design must in a great measure fail. In 
order to this adaptation there must be the same unity in the sub- 
ject of each particular psalm or hymn, which is required in a 
sermon. 

The style should be siinple ; excluding, as far as possible, un- 
common words and phrases, anil all nalts: eatosteel figures as are 
likely to be unintelligible, and therefore unaffecting to the greal- 
er part of almost every assembly. 

It should be distinguished by every poetical virtue and grace. 
that is not inconsistent with more important properties. It should 
not be mere prose, reduced to measure and rhyme; still less 
should. it be incumbered with such expletives, as would not be 
admitted into the tamest prose. 

There should be a considerable variety of measure ; as the 
interest of the whole may in that way be increased. 

There should, if possible, be a perfect uniformity in the 
structure of the several verses, intended to be sung together : 
an exact coincidence between the emphasis of one verse and 
those of every other; so that any tune, which is well suited to 
one verse, may not in point of rythm, or emphatic modulation, 
be unsuitable for any other. 

If any doubt the importance of this uniformity, | would ask 
them, What is the use of music in our churches? Why do we 
not have our psalms and hymns read, and then dismiss them 
without further ceremony ? Only one answer can be given, viz. 
That we wish to superadd the force of musical to the poetical 
expression, in order to strike the sentiment deeper into the 
hearts of the hearers. But how is this to be effected, withouts 
coincidence between the musical and the poetical emphasis, 
which depends chiefly on the rythm? We do not promote the 
effect of one man’s éxertions by setting a more efficient man 
than he to counteract him. As little can contradictory empha- 
sis in music contribute to the effect of poetical expression. Now 
in exact proportion to the want of uniformity in the several 
verses of a hymn, to be sung in the same tune, ‘hese counter- 
actions must of course take place. Hence our feelings so often 
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stagnate in the swelling notes, employed on an a, a the, a lo, 
oran as; and hence we are so frequently shocked in hearing 
the most important words, for instance, the name of Ged, ot 
heaven, or heil, flitted over in half, and perhaps one quarter of 
the time, that is given to the most insignificant syllable in the 
verse. Is it not amazing, that we have so long endured such 
monstrous perversities in matters so iteresting to piety and 
taste ? ‘That we should still compel the most accomplished choirs 
to sing witha disgusting cant, of which almost every one would 
be ashamed in reading? Very few of those who have composed 
or compiled hymns, appear to have paid any attention to this 
point. The question has not been, How are the several verses 
of this hymn to be expressed by music? but how do they read ’ 

Perhaps it may be thought, that the uniformity | am here re- 
commending, would be incompatible with a suflicient variety. 
Lo this | would reply, that you may increase the varieties of 
metre and measure, as much as you please. You may make 
one hymn as different from another, as you please. You may 
make the several lines of the same verse as different one from 
another, as you please. All that is desired, is, that the several! 
verses of every hymn have such a degree of uniformity, as to 
render them capable of a good musical expression, without hav- Co 
ing tunes, equally numerous, and of the same length, which no es: 
common choir would be able to perform. ‘ 

Again it may be said, such uniformity could not be attained 
without a frequent sacrifice of sentiment, or poetical grace. To 
this | answer, that from an extensive attention to the subject, { 
believe that one half of the irregularities, that appear in our 
sacred poetry, are perfectly gratuitous. The only reason, 
why they were not excluded, was, that the authors never thought 
of sucha thing. ‘They had no tune in their mind; no model. 
in this respect they wrote at random. And a great part of the 
remaining irregularities might, with a moderate degree of labour, 
have been avoided, and that without any sacrifice of sentiment 
or poetry ; for in general we may find many different ways of 
expressing the same thought. If, however, a perfect uniformity 
would-not in ad/ cases be possible, or expedient, that is no rea- 
son, why it should not be generally attempted; and we may 
further contend, that the sacrifice of a mere poetical grace, 
which the musical expression required by the correspondent 
parts of the hymn, would either annihilate or convert into a po- 
sitive blemish, is not to be much regarded. 

It would be impossible to combine in full perfection all the 
qualities named above. Some of them will be limited by others ; 
and most of them by the imperfections of language. If the New. 
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York collection is found to have united them in an eminent de- 
gree, and especially if it has been formed with due regard to 
the last, the writer of this article will be among the first to 
thank the author for his production ; and particularly as he will 
thus be released from all further labour in a like design, in 
which he has already made some progress, and for which he had 
intended in due time to lay his poetical friends under contri- 
bution. 











1 —_— 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


DR. MAYHEW. 


We called the attention of our readers to the character and 
works of Dr. Mayhew in our last number. We extract the 
following additional notice from an Historical Sermon delivered 
in the West Church, Boston, Dec. 31, 1820, by Rev. Charles 
Lowell, successor of Dr. Mayhew. 

“The successor of Mr. Hooper was Mayhew, a name which 
cannot be pronounced without emotion by any friend to civil 
liberty, or the right of private judgment in matters of religion. 
He was truly a great man, second to none in his profession 
whom our country has ever produced. This opinion is not 
fermed from hearsay, from tradition, which is often entirely 
false, and still oftener exaggerated. His writings remain with 
us, and they bear the marks of an uncommonly clear and 
vigorous mind. ‘They sometimes, indeed, partake much of the 
warmth of his constitutional temperament, and there is a vein 
of satire, in which, for the sake of his opponents, we might 
wish he had not indulged, but they are full of thought, of 
sound sense, and cogent argument. His warmth too, is with- 
out passion, and his satire without bitterness. His natural dis- 
position was open and generous, and, like every honest man 
who feels the importance of what he utters, he delivered his 
opinions with frankness and energy. The friends who knew 
him best have described him, not only as ‘ endowed with sin- 
‘gular greatness of mind and fortitude of spirit,’ but with 
‘softness and benevolence of temper,’ as ‘most amiable in 
‘all the relations of life,’ as ‘exceeding in acts of liberality 
‘and kindness,’ as ‘a man of real piety and true devotion, 
‘an upright, sincere disciple of Jesus Christ.’ 
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Like the puritans, and the ministers of the congregational 
churches in this place at the present day, he renounced all 
attachment to human systems, reserving for himself, as he al- 
lowed to others, the liberty of forming his opinions and his 
practice fromthe word of Gop. He was not an advocate for 
the sentiments of Luther, or Calvin, but for primitive christiani- 
ty, a zealous contender for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
not receiving the doctrines of grace as taught at the reforma- 
tion, but the doctrines of grace as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

What follows is a note to the above passage. 

‘Dr. Mayhew was born in 1720. He was the son of the 
Rev. Experience Mayhew, who, though he possessed uncom- 
mon powers of mind, and ‘might have ranked among the first 
worthies of New England,’ devoted a long life to the service 
of Gep among the Indians on Martha’s Vineyard. His son early 
discovered proofs of genius, and an uncommon strength of mind. 
His productions in prose and verse, whilst yet an undergradu- 
ate at the college, were supposed to be the productions of ma- 
ture age. 

He died of a nervous fever, occasioned by great fatigue in 
returning from an ecclesiastical council at Rutland, in the 
month of July. During his last illness, he enjoyed but for 
a short time the use of his reason. One circumstance, howev- 
er, which I have from unquestionable authority, will evince 
the state of his mind when he had the power to exercise it. 
When all hope of his recovery was gone, the late Dr. Cooper 
said to him, ‘ Tell me, dear sir, if you retain the sentiments 
which you have taught, and what are your views?’ With firm- 
ness, though with difficulty, he said, taking him affectionately 
by the hand, ‘1 hold fast mine integrity, and it shall not depart 
from me.’ 

The last letter written by Dr. Mayhew was on the day be- 
fore his departure for Rutland. It discovers the solicitude he 
felt for his country, and suggests the plan of a correspon- 
dence or “communion” among the colonies, which was af- 
terwards adopted, and conduced much to the happy result of 
their struggle for independence.—The letter was addressed to 
James Otis, Esq. 

It is by no means honourable to our community, that the 
writings of this great and good man are out of print, and sink- 
ing fast into oblivion. ‘No American author,” says the inter- 
esting biographer above quoted, “ ever obtained a higher repu- 
tation. He would have done honour to any country by his cha- 
racter and by his writings.” Many of his productions were 
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republished, most of them more than once, in England, and 1 
a form which discovered the high estimation in which the wri- 
ter was held. Of one of them, on the subject of episcopacy. 
the author of Hollis’ Memoirs remarks, ‘It is perhaps the 
most masterly performance, that a subject of that kind would 
admit of.? His discourse preached on the 30th of January, 
1750, has been recently republished, at the suggestion of the 
venerable President Adams, to corroborate the claim of this 
state to the earliest assertion of the rights and liberties of our 
country. In speaking of Dr. Mayhew, this great man has said, 
‘to draw the character of Mayhew would be to transcribe a do- 
zen volumes. ‘This transcendant genius threw all the weight 
of his great fame into the scale of his country in 1761, and 
maintained it there, with zeal and ardour till his death.’ The 
most valuable of his publications might, probably, be compris- 
ed in three volumes octavo.” 





BUILDING OF THE WEST CHURCH. 


in the notes to the above-mentioned sermon, which contain a 
great variety of interesting local information and anecdote, we 
find a communication from the Old South to the West Church, 
which it may not be unseasonable to copy. 

** As soon as the determination of the society to erect a new 
house of worship was known, they received invitations from 
the Old South church, the New North church, the church in 
Brattle street, and King’s chapel, to unite with them in worship 
till fhe house should be completed. 

The proceedings of the Old South church and the letter of 
their minister, the late excellent Dr. Eckley, will serve as a speci- 
men of the spirit which was breathed by them all, and of the union 
and harmony which at that time subsisted between all the con- 
vregational churches in the town. 


‘Ara meeting of the brethren of the Old South church and 
Congregation, after public service on Sabbath afternoon, the 
26th day of January, 1806 :— 

‘It being known that the Church and religious Society at 
West Boston, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Lowell, 
contemplated the taking down their present building in order 
to erect a new edilice for the public worship of Gop,—and 
during the time occupied in the undertaking, might be in need 
of some suitable place for the enjoyment of the usual services 
of religion,—therefore 

‘Voted unanimously, that it would be highly gratifying to 
this Society, if their brethren of the West Boston Society would 
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meet with them for worship in their house,—the two pastors 
jointly leading in the public devotions :— 

‘Voted unanimously, that the Rev. Dr. Eckley, and the 
Standing Committee of this Society, be a Committee for the 
business of inviting the West Boston Society to their house of 
Wworship—with assurances of their christian esteem, and of the 
purpose to render the accommodations during their continu- 
ance with them, as agreeable and convenient as possible. 

By order, 


JoserpH EckKLeEy. 
Minister of the Old South Society. 


These votes were communicated with the following letter : 

Charles Cushing, Esq. 
Sir, 

‘ Wirn much satisfaction 1 communicate to you the en- 
closed votes. Be assured not only of my hearty concurrence 
in the wish that they express, but of my personal respect and 
esteem for the religious Society, to which you are requested 
to present them, as soon as is convenient. 

With due regard, 
I am, sir, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
JoserH Ecktey. 
January 22, 1806.” 


It was most convenient for the society to worship at the 
chapel, and they cannot forget the cordiality with which they 
were received, and the kind attention with which they were 
treated, by the society assembling there, and their much re- 
spected pastor. 





DR. ECKLEY-. 


The following extracts from a letter of the late Dr. Eckley to 
the Rev. T. Worcester, of Salisbury, prove that his opinions 
were by no means strictly trinitarian. They are quoted by Mr. 
Channing in his letter to Mr. Thacher, who says, “ his opinions 
on this subject were again and again expressed before me with 
perfect frankness.” 

‘“‘ My plan, when I saw you, as I think I intimated, respect- 
ing the Son of God, was very similar to what your brother* has 
now adopted. The common plan of three self-existent persons 
forming one Essence or infinite Being, and one of these persons 


* Rey. Noah Worcester. 
New Series——vol, IIT, 16 
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being united to a man, but not in the least humbling himself o1 
suffering, completely leads to and ends in Socinianism; and 
though it claims the form of orthodoxy, it is a shadow without 
the substance ; it eludes inspection; and I sometimes say to 
those who are strenuous for this doctrine, that they take away 
my Lord, and I know not where they place him.”—* The or- 
thodocy, so called, of Waterland, is as repugnant to my reason 
and views of religion, as the heterodoxy of Lardner; and I am 
at a loss to see that any solid satisfaction, for a person who wish- 
es to find salvation through the death of the Son or Gop, can 
be found in either.”—‘“! seek for a plan which exalts the 
personal character and attributes of the Son or Gop in the 
highest possible degree. ‘The plan which your brother hath 
chosen does this—The scheme he has adopted affords light and 
comfort to the christian. I have long thought so; and | conti- 
nue to think I have not been mistaken.” 





HYMN 


Written by the celebrated botanist Sir J. E. Smiru, M.D. F.R. 5. 
President of the Linnean Society of London. 


When power divine in mortal form 
Hushed with a word the raging storm, 
In soothing accents, Jesus said, 

‘¢ Lo, it is I, be not afraid.” 


So when in silence nature sleeps, 

And his lone watch the mourner keeps, 
One thought shall every thought remove— 
Trust, feeble man, thy Maker's love. 


Blest be the voice that breathes from Heaven. 
To every heart in sunder riven, 

When love and joy and hope are fled, 

‘Lo, it is l—be not afraid.”’ 


When men with fiend-like passions rage, 
And foes yet fiercer foes engage, 

Blest be the voice, though still and small, 
That whispers, God is over all. 


God calms the tumult and the storm, 

He rules the seraph and the worm, 

No creature is by him forgot, 

Of those who know or know him not. 
And when ‘the last dread hour shall come, 
While shuddering nature waits her doom. 
This voice shall call the pious dead, 

** Lo, it is Ibe not afraid.” 








Miscellaneous Cellections. 
HYMN, WRITTEN AMONG THE ALPS. 


The following lines were written among the Alps by Miss Helen 
Maria Williams. If they give our readers the pleasure which they 
have given us, we shall feel still more indebted to her fellow tra- 
veller and correspondent, by whom we are permitted to give them 
to the public. 


Creation’s God! with thought elate, 
Thy hand divine I see 

[mpress’d on scenes where all is great, 
Where all is full of Tues. 


Where stern the Alpine mountains raise 
Their heads of massive snow, 

Whence on the rolling storm I gaze, 
That hangs-—how far below : 


Where, on some bold, stupendous height, 
The Eagle’sits alone ; 

Or, soaring, wings his steadfast flight 
To haunts yet more his own : 


Where the sharp rock the Chamois treads, 
Or slippery summit scales, 

Or where the whitening snow-bird spreads 
Her plumes to icy gales. 


Where the rude cliff’s steep column glows 
With morning’s tint of blue ; 
Or evening on the glacier throws 
The rose’s blushing hue, 
* > x 


Where, rushing from their snowy source, 
The daring torrents urge 

Their loud-toned waters’ headlong course, 
And lifts their feather’d surge : 


Where swift the lines of light and shade 
Flit o’er the limpid lake, 

Or the shrill winds its breast invade, 
And its green billows wake. 


Where, on the cliffs, with speckled dye 
The pigmy herds I scan ; 

Or, sooth’d, the scatter’d hamlets spy, 
The last abodes of man. 


Or where the flocks refuse to pass, 
And the lone shepherd mows, 
Fix’d on his knees, the pendant grass, 
Which down the steep he throws. 
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Where, far along the desert sphere, 
Is heard no creature’s call, 

And, undisturbing mortal ear, 
The avalanches fall. 


Or where the dangerous pathway leads 
High o’er the gulf profound, 

From which the shrinking eye recedes, 
Nor finds repose around. 


Or where the mountain ash reclines 
Above the clefted rock ; 

Where firm, the dark, unbending pines 
The howling tempests mock. 


Where the rich minerals catch the ray, 
With varying colours bright, 

And glittering fragments strew the way, 
With sparks of liquid light. 


Where, level with the icy bound, 
The yellow harvests glow, 

Or vales with putple vines are crown’d 
Beneath incumbent snow. 


Or where the moss forbears to creep, 
Where loftier summits rear 

Their untrod peaks ; and frozen sleep 
Locks all the uncolour’d year. 


In every scene, where every hour 
Sheds some terrific grace, 

In nature’s vast o’erwhelming power, 
Taee, Tuer, my God, I trace. 


So let me, in the moral scene, 
Thy hand directing see, 

And, midst its darkest tempest, lean 
With confidence on Taree. 


Midst earth’s vain joys, or passing woes, 


Alike in good or ill, 
Be the first bliss my bosom knows, 
Submission to Tuy will. 










































REVIEW. 


— 
ARTICLE Ill. 


The Life of Ulrich Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer. By J. G. 
Hess. ‘Translated from the French, by Lucy Aikin. Lon- 
don, 1812. 


W « have too often heard the Reformation ascribed to Martin 
Luther alone; as if that glorious revolution in the religious 
world were brought about by the exertions of a single man. It 
was in great part the necessary result of the steady and eternal 
progress of human improvement. The world had become too 
enlightened, and too free, any longer to endure the monstrous 
abuses and impositions of the church of Rome. Murmurs of dis- 
content had arisen inevery quarter—low and repressed, it is true, 
but deep, sullen, and determined. ‘The charm of Papal supre- 
macy and infallibility had been effectually broken by the pro- 
ceedings of the councils at Constance and Basle, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. In more than one instance the 
thunders of the Vatican had been echoed back by defiance. 
Long before Luther was born, the usurpations of the hierarchy, 
and the errors and corruptions of the catholic faith, had been 
openly assailed at successive periods by Arnold of Brescia, Wal- 
do of Lyons, the Englishman Wickliff, John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague ; and though all these men failed in the reform they 
attempted, yet were they of eminent service in preparing the 
way for those, who came after. The resurrection of letters— 
the invention of printing—the scandalous ignorance of the cler- 
gy, and their still more scandalous immoralities—the dissentions 
and jealousies among the different monastic orders, together 
with the more general diffusion of light and liberty among the 
people—these were some of the principal causes to which we 
are indebted, under Providence, for the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Not solely to Luther, for had Luther never lived, such was 
the course events were taking, that others would soon have 
come forward as willing and as fit to lead in that glorious cause. 
But upon the causes of the Reformation it is unnecessary to 
dwell. It is far more important that we should have a 
correct understanding of the general character of the first re- 
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formers, and of the changes, which they introduced. These 
men were undoubtedly moved to what they did, by the best of 
motives. The very fact, too, that they were among the first to 
throw off the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny, proves them to 
have possessed that free, resolute and adventurous spirit, which 
their enterprise demanded. In talents and learning, also, they 
appear to have been second to but few, if any, among their eo- 
temporaries. After all, however, they were but men; born 
with no miraculous endowments, favoured with no miraculous 
communications. They were but common men, and acted just 
as others would have done, if placed in the same situation, 
and with the same previous training. 

It would be irrational to have expected from such men so 
situated a perfect and complete reformation of all the 
errors and abuses then existing. We are to remember, that 
the first reformers were brought up in the catholic faith; and 
the powerful prejudices of early education are not to be 
shaken off so easily. At that time, too, only a few of the im- 
positions of the established church were thought to require even 
a revision. It was also a matter of policy with the first reform- 
ers to make their points of attack as few as possible; so that 
they might concentrate their own forces the more, and excite a 
less violent and general opposition on the part of the Catho- 
lics: for they were fearful that, by attempting too much, they 
might accomplish nothing. Indeed the few abuses, which they 
were thus disposed to attack, related principally to the disci- 
pline of the church, and its forms of worship; and these so en- 
tirely occupied their minds as to leave them but little time to 
look after speculative errors. It was, moreover, a season of 
feverish excitement—of fierce and desperate controversy ; and 
would not admit of that patient examination, and calm inquiry, 
so indispensable to a thorough reform. Neither were the means 
of information, possessed by the early reformers, such as to en- 
title their authority to much respect, especially on the all-impor- 
tant subject of scriptural interpretation. And even the pe- 
culiar temper and disposition of the leading men among them— 
though such perhaps as upon the whole best fitted them for their 
work—were by no means such, however, as would lead them 
to be cool, discriminating and profound theologians. Luther’s 
character has always been understood : so much so, that at the 
diet of Augsburg, where the Protestant Confession was first pre- 
sented, he was excluded by his own party from the conferences 
held on that occasion—they Paik ate hance that his violent 
and headstrong temper would be the cause of much disturbance 
and difficulty, if he were suffered to be present. And as for 
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Calvin, the Translator of Mosheim has spoken too well of him 
in saying, that “he surpassed all the other reformers, at least in 
learning and parts, as he also did the most of them in obstinacy, 
asperity and turbulence.” 

Whoever considers, therefore, the education, the means, 
the circumstances and the peculiar dispositions of the first re- 
formers, cannot help perceiving how absolutely impossible it 
was for them to effect at once a thorough and complete reform 
of all the manifold corruptions of Christianity, which then pre- 
vailed, and had prevailed for centuries. Had they done this, it 
would have been in every respect as great a miracle, as the ori- 
ginal promulgation of the religion itself. The first reform- 
ers did much, but they also left much to be dene by those, 
who came after them. They began the reformation; but they | 
left it to be completed by their successors. Consequently this 
work has been going on, and is going on, and will goon. The 
march of the human mind is as silent, but it is also as resistless, 
as the motion of the earth in its orbit. Even in religion— 
though our advancement in this will always be slower, than in 
any thing else, and will be met by greater obstacles and hin- 
drances, because religious prejudices are more stubborn than 
any other, and because stronger passions are interested in per- 
petuating these prejudices—yet even in religion, the human mind j 
has advanced, and must continue to advance. Many of the doc- (7 
trines held by the early reformers, are now entirely given up by en- | 
lightened men; nay, some by the whole protestant church: and 
we confidently look forward to the time when such of their errors, 
as are still retained, will be as unconditionally renounced. We 
look forward to the time,when the doctrine of the Trinity, and some 
of the grosser tenets of Calvinism will be regarded by all sensi- 
ble people with precisely the same feelings, with which we now 
regard the Pope’s infallibility, and the doctrine of Transubstan- : 
tiation—with wonder and astonishment, that men could ever ‘ 
have been persuaded to believe them. 

We have a few words to offer on what are called the Doc- 
trines of the Reformation. It is certainly a great piece of ef:- 
frontery in the Calvinists to insist upon appropriating this name 
to their distinguishing tenets. The early reformers are known 
to have differed from each other materially on many important 
points. Luther differed from Calvin in his views of church go- 
vernment, and of the Lord’s Supper; Zwingle differed from 
both on each of these particulars, and also on the divine de- 
crees, original sin, and the terms of divine acceptance; and 
Cellarius, Servetus and the Socini differed from them all! in ma- 
ny things, but especially in rejecting the Trinity. “What an ar- 
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rogant assumption, then, for the followers of any one of the re- 
formers, to call the distinguishing tenets of their leader, the 
* Doctrines of the Reformation.”> There was one princi- 
ple, in which all the reformers did agree, at least professedly, 
and that was, that THE SCRIPTURES ARE THE ONLY RULE OF 
raitH. ‘This position all of them took. It was the common 
ground on which they stood and entrenched themselves in their 
opposition to Popes and Councils. But as this was a principle 
held in common by all the reformers, of course it cannot be as- 
cribed to any one of them in particular to distinguish him from 
the rest. As it was a point assumed by each in forming his pe- 
culiar system, it cannot be said to have any more connexion with 
the principles of Calvin, as unfolded in his institutes, than with 
the principles of the Polish Unitarians, contained in the Raco- 
vian Catechism; nor can the former any more than the latter 
be denominated with any propriety or truth the Doctrines of 
the Reformation. 

The very essence and soul of Protestantism consists in making 
the scriptures the only rule of faith; and the true doctrines of 
the Reformation are made up of this great principle, and the 
obvious deductions to be drawn from it. That in matters of 
faith tradition is nothing, the authority of the Pope nothing, the 
decrees of councils nothing—that the Bible and the Bible only is 
the religion of Protestants, and that in the interpretation of the 
bible full liberty of private judgment is to be asserted and main- 
tained—these and these alone are the true Doctrines of the Re- 
formation. Which among the different sects at the present day 
preserves the strictest adherence to these principles, we will not 
pretend to determine., Thus much however we will say; that 
so far as these principles are concerned, the spirit of popery 
may be still retained, where its names and forms have long since 
been abolished. Whatever tends to produce in men a constrain- 
ed and slavish conformity of sentiment, whatever contributes in 
the smallest measure to abridge freedom of thought and enqui- 
ry—whatever would set up any thing besides the scriptures as 
the standard of orthodoxy and rule of faith, partakes, as we 
conceive, of that very essential evil, which it was the main de- 
sign of the Reformation to expel from the church, and under 
whatever name or disguise it may appear, to us it is all rank 
popery. ‘The only true and consistent protestant is he, who re- 
fuses to follow blindly on in the beaten track of tradition and au- 
thority, rejects all imposition of creeds as an usurpation over 
the minds and consciences of men, and, taking the scriptures for 
his only guide, interprets them by the light which God has given 
him, and in the liberty wherewith Christ has made him free. 
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Every one, acquainted with the history of the Reformation, 
must have been struck with the fact, that the celebrity enjoyed 
by the several reformers is not precisely graduated by their res- 
pective merits. All the glory of beginning the reform is ascrib- 
ed to one or two, whereas in justice it should be divided among 
many. The praises of Luther and Calvin are in all our church- 
es, but little is heard of their coadjutors :—some of whom pos- 
sessed equal, and a few, perhaps, superior claims to our sympa- 
thy and admiration. 

Our attention has been called by the volume before us to the 
claims of one of these men, Ulrich Zwingle, the Swiss Refor- 
mer, and we are glad of the opportunity of presenting them 
to our readers. His name is scarcely known amongst us. His 
labours are barely glanced at by our ecclesiastical historians. 
And yet we do not think it to be affirming too much of this 
man, to say, that he was decidedly the first among the refor- 
mers both in order of time, and in order of merit. It is even 
admitted by the learned editor of Mosheim, that his learning, 
and fortitude, and heroic intrepidity, tempered as they were by 
the greatest moderation, rendered him, perhaps beyond compa- 
rison, the brightest ornament of the protestant cause. Robert- 
son also allows, that being animated with a republican boldness, 
and free from the restraints, which subjection to the will of a 
prince imposed on the German reformer, he advanced with more 
daring and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the esta- 
blished religion. As to the priority of his endeavours for re- 
form, we have unquestionable authority for asserting, that before 
the year 1516 Zwingle had avowed the leading principles of the 
Reformation, and had publicly taught them from the pulpit ; and 
that he had arrived at more noble and extensive views of a re- 
form of the church, than Luther ever was blessed with, who at 
this time retained, we know, the whole system of popery, indal- 
gences alone excepted, and it was not till the following year, 
that he openly objected even against indulgences. . It has some- 
times been insinuated that Zwingle derived instruction from the 
writings of the Saxon reformer, and shone with borrowed light : 
but so far is this from being true, that he never saw a scrap of 
Luther’s writings, till near the close of 1519, when his para- 
phrase on the Lord’s prayer reached Switzerland. “ Zwingle re- 
joiced,”’ says his biographer, “ to see this celebrated theologian 
directing his efforts towards the same end, to which all his own 
were tending. He recommended to his hearers the reading of 


the works of Luther; but he forbade it to himself, thinking that. 


their opinions would have more weight, if they both arrived at 
the same result without having communicated their ideas,” 
New Series—vol. JI. 17 
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if it be asked, then, why we have not heard more of this €x- 
traordinary man; it is to be accounted for partly by the fact, 
that his life was not connected with great political events ; partly 
also by the fact, that his disciples have not been designated by 
his name ; and not a little of it, too, has been owing to the mar- 
vellous facility, with which the orthodox, that is the majority, 
have always contrived to overlook and forget the merits and the 
name of all such, as happened to be unsound in the faith. But 
to whatever cause we may attribute this general inattention to 
the merits of Zwingle, we regret that we are at present unable 
to do any thing more, in support of the opinion we have ex- 
pressed, than to lay before our readers a rapid and imperfect 
sketch of his life and character, drawn chiefly from the work, 
the title of which we have prefixed to this article. This work 
we can, once for all, recommend to our readers ;—not, how- 
ever as the work of a profound theologian, not as containing 
deep discussions of controverted points in either religion or his- 
tory—but as a lively and feeling narration of facts, designed for 
general reading, and giving a faithful picture of the truly evan- 
gelical spirit and doctrine of the Swiss reformer. 

He was born at Wildhaus, a village of the county of Tocken- 
burg in Switzerland, the Ist of January, 1484. He appears to. 
have been indebted for his education to the early indications, 
which he gave, of a surprising age While quite young he 
was placed at school, first at Basil, and afterwards at Berne, 
where he applied himself assiduously to the study of the dead 
languages. But Zwingle’s father learning that the Dominicans 
of Berne were attempting to inveigle his son into their con- 
nexion, with a hope of deriving much credit to their order from 
his promising abilities,—caused him to quit that place immediate- 
ly, and repair to the university at Vienna, then in high repute. 
Here he resided two years, and became skilled in all the dry 
and unmeaning subtleties of the scholastic philosophy. So bar- 
ren a study could of course have no charms for the mind of 
Zwingle ; but he overcame his repugnance to it by reflecting, 
that without it no man could, at that day, pretend to the title of 
a man of letters, nor be armed to defend himself in controversy 
with the same weapons ry oe against him by bis adversaries. 
At the age of 18, we find him again at Basil, in the office of a 
public instructer in the ancient languages ;—continuing, how- 
ever, to learn, as well as to teach. In the study of the classics 
he appears to have taken the highest delight, and found also the 
best possible discipline of his mind. He read several favourite 
authors with equal attention, not bestowing on either an exclu- 
sive and servile admiration, but appropriating to himself what 
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he met with in each, that was true and excellent. In this ,way 
he acquired the habit of comparing, discriminating, and judging 5 
and as his biographer very justly observes, it diffused a noble 
freedom through all his opinions, taught him to make use of his 
reason, and kindled in his soul a love of truth, and an ardent de- 
sire to promote its triumph over error. 
Meanwhile Zwingle did not neglect the studies peculiar to the 
profession, for which his father had destined him from the be- 
ginning. The science of theology was at this time in a most 
deplorable state. ‘“ When we compare,” says Erasmus, “a St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, or St. Basil with our modern doctors, 
we sce there a majestic river which rolls down gold in its waves ; 
here, some small streams of muddy water, which has nothing 
in common with the source whence it sprung. There we hear 
the oracles of eternal truth; here, human inventions, which va- 
nish like a dream, as soon as we examine them closely. There 
we behold a beautiful edifice raised on the solid basis of the sa- 
cred scriptures ; here, a monstrous scaffolding, which rests on 
nothing but vain subtleties.” It is not to be presumed that a 
young man could derive much benefit from such instructers, es- 
pecially as they appealed much oftener to the schoolmen, than 
to the scriptures, and even publicly maintained, that Scotus had 
done more service to the church than St. Paul ; and, for the rest, 
instead of attending to what is really useful, occupied the minds 
of their disciples in discussing such questions as these,—whether 
after the resurrection we should be allowed to eat and drink, 
and whether God could have caused his son to appear in the 
form of a stone, and in this case, how a stone could have 
preached and worked miracles. It is enough that Zwingle’s in- 
dependent spirit was not broken down, nor his understandin 
cramped and fettered by the systems and authority of these men. 
After a residence of four years at Basil, he accepted an invi- 
tation from the burghers of Glaris to become their pastor. 
No sooner had he entered on his new situation, than he resolved 
to examine into the foundation of those doctrines and practices, 
which he had hitherto admitted on the authority of others. He 
accordingly recommenced his theological studies after a plan he 
had himself traced out, and which was very different from that 
followed in the universities. He gave himself to an assiduous pe- 
rusal of the New Testament in the original ; interpreting it by the 
same general principles, which he noah have used in the interpre- 
tation of one of his favourite classicalauthors. Heafterwards made 
himself acquainted with the interpretations given by other the- 
ologians, especially by the early fathers; nor was he deterred 
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from reading without prejudice the works of several wrilers ac- 
cused of heresy. ‘The result of this examination, as we ma 
well suppose, was very different from what he expected ; for he 
found that many of the dogmas of the church, to which the 
greatest importance was attached, were wholly without founda- 
tion. Inno haste, however, to publish the discoveries he had 
made, he chose rather to proceed on the maxim, he afterwards 
recommended to the bishop of Constance, “ to demolish with 
precaution and prudence what had been built up with temerity.” 
He was satisfied with taking every opportunity to impress it on 
his audience, that the scriptures were the only rule of faith; for 
he perceived that the time had not yet come for unfolding the 
consequences of this principle. Yet with all his prudence and 
moderation Zwingle could not secure himself from the attacks 
of calumny. His “silence on many important dogmas of the 
church was imputed to him as a crime ; he was reproached for 
speaking more, in his panegyric on saints, of their virtues than 
their miracles; it was complained, that he did not insist enough 
on the utility of fasts and pilgrimages, and that he appeared to 
attach but little importance to images and relics ;”’ in short, the 
mortal sin of doing little else but preaching up good morals was 
laid at his door. Such, however, was Zwingle’s reputation in 
the canton, and such the respect and affection of his parishion- 
ers, that he was effectually protected against these accusations. 

In 1516 Zwingle was summoned to Einsiedeln,—the situation 
of preacher to the convent having been offered him by the ad- 
ministrator of that abbey, which he accepted with pleasure. 
Here he enjoyed more leisure for study, the advantages of a pub- 
lic library, and, what was of still greater importance, the soci- 
ety and conversation of enlightened men—several of whom 
afterwards assisted him to introduce the reformation into Swit- 
zerland. In this retreat he not only pursued with increasing ar- 
dour his speculative inquiries, but succeeded also in effectin 
several reforms in the abbey, especially in regard to confessions 
and relics. Still, however, he perceived, that too much stress 
was placed on exterior practices, and not enough on the inward 
disposition. As soon, therefore, as he judged their minds to be 
sufficiently prepared, he resolved publicly to attack this deep 
rooted prejudice, and strike a decisive blow. For this purpose, 
he chose the very day, on which was celebrated a festival, which 
always attracted an immense concourse to Einsiedeln. 


‘‘In the midst of this numerous assembly, Zwingle mounted the 
pulpit te pronounce the customary discourse.* By an exordium 





* Bull. Schw. Chr. T. iii. D. Zuinglii, Cp. T. i. f. 349. 
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full of warmth and feeling he disposed the audience to collected- 

ness and attention; then proceeding to the occasion which had 

brought them together in that church, he deplored their blindness 

in the choice of the means which they employed to please the de- 

ity. ‘ Cease to believe,’ cried he, ‘that God resides in this tem- 

ple more than in every other place. Whatever region of the earth 

you may inhabit, he is near you, he surrounds you, he grants your 

prayers, if they deserve to be granted; but it is not by useless 

vows, by long pilgrimages, offerings destined to adorn senseless ima- 

ges, that you can obtain the divine favour: resist temptations, re- 
press guilty desires, shun all injustice, relieve the unfortunate, 

console the afflicted ; these are the works pleasing to the Lord. 

Alas! I know it; it is ourselves, ministers of the altar, we, who 
ought to be the salt of the earth, who have led into a maze of error 
the ignorant and credulous multitude. In order to accumulate trea- 
sures sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we raised vain and useless 
practices to the rank of good works ; and the christians of these 
times, too docile to our instructions, neglect to fulfil the laws of 
God, and only think of making atonement for their crimes, instead 
of renouncing them. ‘Let us live according to our desires,’ say 
they, ‘let us enrich ourselves with the goods of our neighbour ; let 
us not fear to stain our hands with blood and murder; we shall find 
easy expiation in the favour of the church.’ Senseless men! Do 
they think to obtain remission for their lies, their impurities, their 
adulteries, their homicides, their treacheries, by prayers recited 
in honour of the Queen of Heaven, as if she were the protectress 
of all evil doers? Undeceive yourselves, erring people! The God 
of justice suffers not himself to be moved by words which the 
tongue utters and the heart disowns. He forgives no one but him 
who himself forgives the enemy who has trespassed against him. 
Did these chosen of God at whose feet you come hither to pros- 
trate yourselves, enter into heaven by relying on the merit of ano- 
ther? No, it was by walking in the path of the law, by fulfilling the 
will of the Most High, by facing death that they might remain faith- 
fulto their Redeemer. Imitate the holiness of their lives, walk in 
their footsteps, suffering yourselves to be turned aside neither by 
dangers nor seductions ; this is the honour that you ought to pay 
them. But in the day of trouble put your trust in none but Ged, 
who created the heavens and the earth with a word: at the ap- 
proach of death invoke only Christ Jesus, who has bought you 


with his blood, and is the sole Mediator between God and man.”’— 
pp. 62—64. 


A discourse so unexpected was listened to, of course, with 
very different feelings on the part of his audience. But, strange 
as it may seem, it does not appear to have drawn down upon 
Zwingle the displeasure of his ecclesiastical superiors. at, 
even at this time, however, he had and was known to have very 
extensive ideas of general reforra, may be learned from a con- 
versation, which he held on the subject with the cardinal of Sion. 
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«¢* The new lights,’ said he, ‘ which have been diilused since the 
reviva! of letters, have lessened the credulity of the peeple, are 
opening their eyes to a number of superstitions, and will prevent 
them from blindly adopting what is taught them by priests equally 
destitute of virtue and of talent. They begin loudly to blame the 
idleness of the monks, the ignorance of the priests, and the miscon- 
duct of the prelates, and will no longer give their confidence to 
people whom they cannot respect. If care be not taken, the multi- 
tude will soon lose the only curb capable of restraining its passions, 
and will go on from one disorder toanother. The danger increases 
every day, and delay may be fatal. A reformation ought to be be- 
cun immediately, but it ought to begin with superiors, and spread 
{rom them to their inferiors. If the princes of the church would 
give the example ; if they would return to themselves and io a con- 
duct more conformable to the gospel; if bishops were no longer 
seen to handle the sword instead of the crozier; prelates to put 
themselves at the head of their subjects, in order to wage invete- 
rate wars against each other ; ecclesiastics of all ranks to dissipate 
in scandalous debauchery the revenues of their benefices accumu- 
lated upon their heads ; then, we might raise our voices against the 
vices of the laity without fearing their recriminations, and we might 
indulge some hopes of the amendment of the people. Buta reform 
in manners is impossible, if you do not get rid of those swarms of 
pious idlers who feed at the expense of the industrious citizen, and 
if you do not abolish those superstitious ceremonies and absurd dog- 
mas equally calculated to shock the understanding of reasonable 
men, and to alarm the piety of religious ones.’ ”—pp. 67, 68. 


Near the close of the year 1518, Zwingle was invited to Zu- 
rich to be installed as preacher in the cathedral of that city. 
He accepted, giving them, however, to understand, that in his 
preaching he should depart from the usual method, and explain 
in uninterrupted series the books of the New Testament. This 
purpose he accomplished, and recurring to the subject on a sub- 
sequent occasion, he says—“ In my sermons I have employed 
neither indirect modes of speech, nor artful insinuations, nor 
captious exhortations ; it is by the most simple language that I 
have endeavoured to open the eyes of every one to his own dis- 
ease, according to the example of Jesus Christ.” 

We have dwelt longer on the early life of Zwingle, than we 
should have done, if we had not thought it necessary in order 
to substantiate his pretensions to priority over all the other re- 
formers. We can say but little of that part of his history, 
which yet remains to be noticed. He resisted the attempts of 
Samson to sell indulgences from the Pope in Switzerland, as 
Luther did those of Tetzel in Germany. And with the assist- 
ance of others, who joined him in the protestant cause, he pro- 
ceeded to carry forward the reformation, as fast as the circum. 
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stances of the age and people would permit. He acquired an 
amazing influence in the political transactions of the reformed 
cantons, which, however, he appears never to have abused, but 
employed it in all cases in promoting the true interests of his 
country. 

In his personal character, Zwingle’s mildness and moderation 
form a striking contrast to the heat and coarseness of Luther. 
He is represented as having never lost his amiable gaiety even 
in the midst of the most assiduous applications, and the most 
serious kinds of employment. Nor did he ever cease to culti- 
vate a talent for music, regarding it as an amusement calculated 
to refresh the mind after fatiguing exertion, and soften a too 
great austerity of disposition. Luther’s fondness for music is 
also well known, but, as usual, he had a better reason for it, 
than Zwingle ; “ It expelled melancholy,” as he said, “ and put 
the devil to flight, who mortally hated music.” 

Zwingle differed materially He Luther and Calvin in his opi- 
nions, and manner of preaching. “ As to original sin, he rd- 
ed it as a disposition to do ill, not as actual sin; and he did not 
think it could bring on man eternal damnation. He compared 
human nature after the fall of Adam to a vine struck by the 
hail, which has lost a great part of its natural vigour.” He re- 
jected the Calvinistic notion of the divine decrees. He beliey- 
ed that salvation would be extended not only to unbaptised in- 
fants, but also to heathens of a virtuous character. He enter- 
tained very much the same views of the design of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of the terms of admission to it, with those, which 
now prevail among rational christians. Speaking himself of his 
religious sentiments, in reply to an attack made upon him by 
the bishop of Constance, he says, “1 will tell you what is the 
christianity that I profess, and which you endeavour. to render 
suspected. It commands men to obey the laws, and respect 
the magistrate ; to pay tribute and impositions where they are 
due ; to rival one another only in beneficence; to support and 
relieve the indigent; to share the griefs of their neighbours and 
to regard all mankind as brethren. It further requires the 
christian to expect salvation from God alone, and Jesus Christ 
his only son, our master and saviour, who giveth eternal life to 
them, who believe on him.. Such are the principles, from which 
in the exercise of my ministry, | have never departed.” Zwin- 
gle, however, was opposed to creeds on general principles; and 
knowing the disputes and divisions they had caused, he was de- 
sirous, that nothing more should be required of the ministers of 
the word of God, than a promise to conform in their teaching 
to the clear and precise precepts of the gospel. 
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As a controversialist Zwingle stood unrivalled; always firm, 
always collected, always dignified ; alike incapable of the bit- 
terness and ribaldry of Luther, and of the timid and indecisive 
policy of Melancthon. Perhaps some of the early assailants of 
the church of Rome may have been rendered more notorious 
and powerful by their circumstances and connexions ; but none 
of them possessed an equal weight of individual character, whe- 
ther regard be had to his uncommon talents, his profound learn- 
ing, his simple but earnest eloquence, or his irreproachable 
morals. And in the unhappy difference that afterwards arose 
among the protestants themselves on the subject of the eucha- 
rist, Zwingle’s conduct entitles him to the highest praise. He 
earnestly pleaded for union and peace on the great principles, in 
which they were perfectly agreed ; and after an interview with 
Luther for the purpose of an amicable adjustment of their difli- 
culties, when the Landgrave of Hesse required them to declare, 
as a seal of their reconciliation, that they regarded each other 
as brothers, Zwingle frankly and cheerfully consented, but all 
that could be obtained from the surly Saxon was a promise, that 
he would moderate his expressions, for the future, in speaking 
of the Swiss. Even this promise, however, he did not keep. 
He took every opportunity to call Zwingle an ass, with his ac- 
customed delicacy of expression; and after Zwingle and his 
friend Oecolampadius were dead, he reviled them and in- 
sulted their memory. He even refused Zwingle’s followers a 
participation in the benefits of the league of Smalcald ; and was 
not satisfied, till he had indulged his wit at the expense of his 
piety ina miserable parody on the first psalm. “ Blessed is the 
man, who walketh not in the council of the sacramentarians, nor 
standeth in the way of the Zwinglians,” &c. 

The death of Zwingle was most unhappy and tragical. ‘The 
jealousies and dissentions between the catholic and protestant 
cantons had for a long time threatened a disruption of the Hel- 
vetic confederacy. Zwingle had seen this storm gathering and 
blackening day by day, and he strove to avert it, but all in vain. 
Resort was had to arms. In conformity to a custom among the 
Swiss, Zwingle received orders to accompany the troops that 
were furnished by Zurich to the field of battle. After a most 
affecting farewell to his friends, and with melancholy forebod- 
ings of the fatal result of the campaign, he obeyed. A battle 
was fought at Cappel ; and owing to mismanagement and a want 
of concert on the part of the protestants, they were defeated. 
We give the rest in the words of the biographer : 


‘6 In the beginning of the battle, while Zwingle was encouraging 
the troops by his exhortations, he received a mortal wound, fell in 
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the press, and remained senseless on the field of battle while the 
enemy were pursuing their victory. On recovering his conscious- 
ness, he raised himself with difficulty, crossed his feeble hands 
upon his breast, and lifted his dying eyes to heaven, Some catho- 
lic soldiers who had remained behind, found him in this attitude. 
Without knowing him, they offered him a confessor : Zwingle would 
have replied, but was unable to articulate ; he refused by a motion 
of the head. The soldiers then exhorted him to recommend his 
soul to the Holy Virgin. A second sign of refusal enraged them. 
‘Die then, obstinate heretic !’ cried one, and pierced him with 
his sword.* 

‘“‘ It was not till the next day that the body of the Reformer was 
found, and exposed to the view of the army. Among those whom 
curiosity attracted, several had known him, and without sharing his 
religious opinions, had admired his eloquence, and done justice to 
the uprightness of his intentions: these were unable to view his 
features, which death had not changed, without emotion. A former 
colleague of Zwingle’s, who had left Zurich on account of the re- 
formation, was among the crowd. He gazed a long time upon him 
who had been his adversary, and at length said with emotion, 
* Whatever may have been thy faith, I am sure that thou wast al- 
ways sincere, and that thou lovedst thy country. May God take 
thy soul to his mercy’ 

‘*‘ Far from sharing in this sentiment of compassion, the soldiers 
rejoiced in the death of a man whom they considered as the princi- 
pal support of heresy; and they tumultuously surrounded the 
bloody corpse of the reformer. Amid the ebullitions of their fana- 
tical joy, some voices were heard to pronounce the words, ‘ Let 
us burn the remains of the heresiarch.’ All applauded the propo- 
sal: in vain did their leaders remind the furious soldiery of the res- 
pect due to the dead ; in vain did they exhort them not to irritate 
the protestants, who might one day avenge the insult ; all was use- 
less. They seized the body ; a tribunal, named by acclamation, or- 
dered that it should be burned, and the ashes scuttered to the winds ; 
and the sentence was executed the same instant.”—pp. 320—323. 


* These particulars were afterwards learned from some peasants who 
recognised Zwingle the moment he was killed. Vide Gualth. in Apol. 
Auinglii.—Mycomius in vita Zuinglii. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Medical Dissertations on Hemoptysis, or the Spitting of Blood, 
and on Suppuration, which obtained the Boylston Premiums 
for the years 1818 and 1820. By Joun Warez, M. D. Fel- 
low of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 8vo. pp. 96. 


We take up these dissertations without any particular refer- 
ence to their merits in a professional point of view, but solely 
from the opportunity they aflord us of saying a few words on a 
most important, but unhappily too much neglected subject—the 
health of the clergy. This topic is treated at some length in 
the first of these dissertations, as connected with the history of 
the complaint denominated Hemoptysis, or the spitting of blood ; 
and we propose, with a few observations of our own, to make 
such extracts as appear to us to contain considerations, which 
may be of use to ministers and students of theology in the pre- 
servation of their health. 

We are hardly any of us sufficiently aware, that, in neglecting 
our health, in omitting those precautions which are necessary 
for its preservation, or in exposing ourselves with unnecessary 
fool-hardiness to the causes which may immediately or indirect- 
ly destroy it, we are not simply trifling with that which is our 
own, and with which we have a right to do what we choose ; 
this is a false, though a very common way of receiving the sub- 
ject. Our health is no more our own property than our lives, 
and we have as much right to destroy the one, as we have to 
tamper with and undermine the other. If we expose ourselves 
to the causes of disease we are apt to imagine, that as the inju- 
ry is wholly our own, we are not accountable for the manner in 
which it has been produced ;_ that it is an affair entirely of our- 
selves with ourselves, having no relation whatever to those 
around us. Butit seems when the subject is fairly considered, 
that we have absolutely no more right to injure our health, to 
destroy our constitutions, and shorten our lives by indolence, se- 
dentary occupations, or excessive study, than we have to do it by 
excess in the indulgence of our appetites or passions. We are 
accountable for the use we make of our bodily as well as our 
mental powers ; it is as much a duty to attend to the preserva- 
tion of the former as tothe cultivation of the latter. 

These remarks we think particularly applicable to the clerical 
profession. Society has experienced repeatedly the loss of some 
of its brightest ornaments, literature and religion have mourn- 
ed the overthrow of some of their fairest hopes in the death of 
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individuals, who have slowly sunk away in the prime of life un- 
der the pressure of pulmonary disease. Is there any necessary 
cause why these inflictions should fall so heavily upon the cler- 

? Are there any reasons in the nature of their duties, or in 
their habits of studying and living, which should render them 
thus so peculiarly liable to become the victims of a particular 
disorder? Are those engaged in the profession at all aware of 
their existence, or on their guard to avoid or counteract them? 
Are they not rather inattentive to them, attributing those at- 
tacks to accidental and inscrutable causes, or to some consti- 
tutional predisposition, which may perhaps be the consequences 
of their own habits of an unwarrantable indulgence in uninter- 
rupted study and in sedentary life. Disease from these causes 
may be gradually making its inroads upon the powers of the 
system—the constitution may be impaired slowly and insensi- 
bly—the evil may take deep hold before it is suspected, and the 
attention may be first excited by symptoms, which, while they 
point out the danger that exists, assure us at the same time that 
any attempt to remedy it is in vain. 

The insidious nature of the attacks of that pulmonary disease 
to which we particularly refer, ought to put upon their guard 
those who from their profession or habits of life are likely to be 
the subjects of it. And as no precautions can be well directed 
unless the object they are intended to answer be understood at 
least in its general principles, it seems desirable that mem- 
bers of the clerical profusion should pay so much atten- 
tion to the subject as will enable them to take all reasonable 
| a some against the gradual deterioration of their general 

ealth, and put it in their power to detect in their latent or 
forming stage, those complaints, which in their progress are so 
irresistibly fatal. If they understand in what manner bodily in- 
activity, hard study, imprudences in diet and regimen, careless 
exposures, operate to undermine the constitution and pro- 
duce a tendency in the system to disease, they will feel the pro- 
priety and necessity of caution, and understand how they are to 
make it effectual. In fact, so indirect, distant, and circuitous is 
the operation of these causes in the production of disease, that 
those unacquainted with the subject are slow to believe that 
want of exercise or improper food can ever produce disorder 
in the lungs ; it is only when the various and complicated rela- 
tions of the different functions are a little unravelled, and their 
reciprocal influences pointed out, that they clearly comprehend 
the real sources of disease, and the steps to be taken to pre- 
vent if. 
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According to the views contained in these dissertations, that 
class of complaints, from which our preachers have suffered so 
much, are not always originally diseases of the lungs, nor do 
they always result from a predisposition in the constitution of 
the individual to pulmonary affections. Such a predisposition 
does no doubt frequently exist, but it does not necessarily pre- 
cede the existence of such an affection. It is generally believed 
that preachers owe their liability to disease, solely to the pecu- 
liar nature of one portion of their duties—exercise of their lungs 
in public speaking ; that to this cause alone we are to attribute 
the production of those affections by which they have suffered. 
And although this is, no doubt, in part true, yet it seems proba- 
ble that the exercise of preaching seldom has an unfavourable 
effect upon the health, unless accompanied by aypredisposition 
to disease in the lungs, or by such a state of the general health 
as renders every organ peculiarly prone to become diseased 
from the application of any exciting cause.* It is somewhat 
unfortunate that such an impression should have been so general 
as it has; because it has prevented those who have suffered or 
those who are threatened with an attack, from attending to cir- 
cumstances of more importance in the treatment of their com- 

laints, than those which relate simply to the exercise of the 


ungs. This point is particularly alluded to in the following re- 
marks. 


‘* The most obvious cause of this liability to pulmonary disease 
in clergymen, is the great and long continued exercise of the lungs, 
required in the performance of public worship. To this, as the pecu- 
liar duty of the profession, our attention is apt to be principally and 
almost exclusively devoted ; we are too ready to consider it as a 
sufficient cause in itself, and to avoid examining the influence of 
other circamstances. It is not found that members of other profes- 
sions, who are in the habit of exerting their lungs, are more liable 
than the average of mankind to pulmonary disease. We do not 
hear of any extraordinary proportion of deaths from consumption 
among lawyers, public actors, public singers, &c. We must there- 


* Wesley, who was twice brought to the very edge of the grave by 
what was pronounced a confirmed consumption, declared preaching to be 
*‘one of the most healthy exercises in the world.’’ It is to be observed, 
however, that his mode of life in other respects was better calculated to 
preserve and strengthen the constitution, than the sedentary living of set- 
tled ministers,—as he ‘‘ constantly rose at four o’clock,’’ and “ never tra- 
velled less, by sea or land, than four thousand five hundred miles in a year.” 
If with all his regularity, temperance, and activity, he could not escape 
two severe affections of the lungs, it may be doubted whether preaching, 
even at five o’clock in the morning, be a most healthy exercise. Yet that 


he twice recovered, speaks volumes in fayour of exercise, as alone suffi- 
cient to counteract its dangers. 
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iore look to other circumstances in the mode of speaking, the life 
and habits of our clergy, for the causes of this tendency among 
them to affections of the lungs, and derive from our investigation 
the best methods of counteracting their operation, and of avoiding 
the fatal issue to which they lead.” 


There are two circumstances pointed out which render 
preachers subject to pulmonary disease more than any other 
class of public speakers ; the first relates to the peculiar nature 
and periods of the exercise of the lungs, to which their duties 
lead them ; and the second to the habits of life to which they. 
in Common with other literary men, are too much addicted. 


‘“*1t has usually been admitted by physiologists, that the exercise of 
any organ, if not carried to an extraordinary or unnatural degree, 
and if it be in a healthy state, contributes to increase its strength, 
and render it capable of sustaining an increased degree of labour 
without injury, This, under some circumstances, is true of the 
lungs, though not to the same extent that it is with regard to the 
external voluntary organs. Public singers, and performers upon 
wind instruments, acquire by habit the power of exercising their 
lungs in a pretty violent manner for a length of time, to which at first 
they were totally inadequate. This partly depends, without doubt, 
upou the facility which they acquire of producing the same effect 
with a less exertion of strength ; but it cannot be entirely attributed 
to this circumstance. A few moments will exhaust a beginner upon 
wind instruments ; but almost any individual may gradually become 
able to play upon them for some hours without injary. Now why is 
the case different with regard to the public speaking of clergymen, 
which certainly requires a much less violent exertion on the part of 
the lungs, than either singing or playing on wind instruments ? The 
reason I believe to be this, that the duties of the profession are only 
occasional, and occur at too great intervals to allow of the formation 
of a habit ; whilst at the same time they are sufficiently difficult to 
over-exercise, fatigue, and exhaust the organ. They are from the 
first as long and as laborious as they will ever be, and there is no 
opportunity for that slow and gradual increase which enables one to 
acquire strength and facility of exertion. In order to strengthen 
the general habit, or any particular part, by exercise, it is not ne- 
cessary to begin with any unusual or extraordinary efforts; this is 
rather injurious, and defeats the object in view ; but it is necessary 
to keep up constantly some effect from the exercise; to have the 
organ or the system under its regular and equable influence. It is 
only in this way that any benefit is to be derived from it in the treat- 
ment of disease. Occasional extraordinary exertion, carried to the 
point of fatigue, and then omitted until the fatigue is entirely re- 
moved, can only have the most injurious effect ; and it is exactly in 
this way that the lungs are exercised in preaching. They are wea- 
ried by the services of the Sabbath, and are then suffered to re- 
main perfectly at rest, through the interval of the week.” 
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But even this unnatural and irregular exercise would proba- 
bly be seldom sufficient to induce a disease in the lungs, were it 
not for other circumstances which co-operate with it, and tend 
to fix its effects with more certainty and permanency in the or- 
gan. These circumstances 


‘act by rendering the system liable to become diseased in any or- 
gan to which the exciting causes may happen to be applied. They 
produce a general state of predisposition to disorder, which be- 
comes developed in the lungs, in consequence of the unnatural ex- 
ertions which they are occasionally obliged to make, and would, un- 
der similar circumstances, be developed in any other organ. | refer 
to the habits of studying and living among the greater part of our 
literary men. 

** They are, in the first place, accustomed to use but little exer- 
cise, and to devote a good deal of time to sedentary occupation. 
Their relaxation is too often of an inactive kind. Their exercise, 
if they are induced to attend to it at all, is seldom judiciously ar- 
ranged ; it is not regular and equal, but sometimes entirely omitted, 
and sometimes carried to excess. To the state of system produced 
by this inactivity, is added the effect of improper diet and impro- 
per quantity of food. In order to perfect health, it is necessary 
there should be a certain proportion between the demand for nou- 
rishment, and the supply provided. Other things being equal, the 
quantity of healthy exercise in the system determines the quantity 
of nourishment requisite for its necessities, and the quantity which 
the stomach can perfectly digest. If the exercise increase, the 
food must also increase ; and vice versa. He, therefore, who leads 
a sedentary, and, as it respects the body, an indolent life, does not 
require so much food, as one engaged in active occupation, and it is 
not necessary that it should be of so nutritious a quality. But the 
opposite course is in fact pursued by students. Their appetites, at 
least till they are become the subjects of disease, are not affected ; 
or if so, are excited by delicacies or stimulants, and are indulged 
to an improper extent. The consequence is, that digestion is impe- 
ded ; is performed for a while with difficulty and labour, then im- 
perfectly in a greater or less degree, and, at last, almost entirely 
destroyed. This of course is the case with only a part of the indi- 
viduals to whom I refer ; the constitutions of perhaps a majority, 
are sufficiently pliable to become accommodated to this manner of 
life sooner or later ; but I apprehend | am correct in saying, that a 
great proportion of professional students in our vicinity, especial- 
ly theological students, are affected, at one time or another, by 
some serious disorder of the digestive organs. 

‘* It is no part of my plan to describe these disorders, except so far 
as they are connected with affections of the lungs. Yet, so insi- 
dious are their approaches, so latent their symptoms, that hemop- 
tysis may be produced as an indirect consequence, long before their 
existence is even suspected by the individual affeeted. 1 say an in- 
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direct consequence, because I believe the disordered digestion ope- 
rates by impairing the general powers of the whole system, thus 
lessening the vital energy of all the organs, and of course render- 
ing them less able to resist the causes of disease. If then there be 
any predisposition to phthisis, or if the lungs be subjected to extra- 
ordinary irritation from excessive exercise or any other cause ; they 
cannot resist, as in a state of health, but are excited to the actions 
of disease.”’ 


The habits of literary men in general are certainly far from 
being such as would seem to conduce toa state of health. In 
the pursuit of distinction they are apt to consider it as a matter 
of secondary importance, or are at least unwilling to devote 
that attention to its preservation, which is necessary; and that 
blessing, whose loss is most sensibly felt, is least carefully guard- 
ed. Of what value to ourselves is extended knowledge or pro- 
fessional fame, if our feelings are deadened and our energies 
palsied by disease? What do the means of usefulness avail, if 
in their acquisition the power of being useful is destroyed ? Men 
devoted to study, are not necessarily invalids more than those of 
any other occupation ; yet how few there are who pass through 
life without suffering more or less from disorders, which may be 
traced either directly or indirectly to their habits of life. Toa 
certain degree, no doubt, the life of a literary man unavoidably 

roduces a liability to some disordered actions in the system. 

his is in fact true of the life of civilized man in general. 
‘“‘ Considered merely in relation to our physical constitutions, 
our habits of life in society are artificial and pernicious. The 
temperature in which we live, our food, our clothing, our hours 
of rest, our exercise, are all unnatural. As we depart from ci- 
vilized life we find the quantity of disease becoming regularly 
less ; delicacy of constitution, susceptibility to disease, are the 
inheritance of civilized society ; they are the price we pay for 
that refinement and elevation of moral feeling, that enlargement 
and expansion of the mind, that intellectual grandeur, which 
are only the results of social life.” This is more particularly 
the case with men devoted to study. The engrossing nature of 
mental occupation begets an indisposition to bodily activity, and 
that exhaustion, which is the consequence of intellectual exer- 
tion, rather incliaes us to indulge in simple relaxation of the 
powers which have become fatigued, than to make those physi- 
cal exertions which alone afford the appropriate relief. We 
may almost always observe, that hard students are disposed to 
give themselves up to bodily indolence. The exceptions to this 
observation are rare ; and although many from a sense of duty 
refuse to indulge this inclination, yet there are few, who do not 
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at some period of their lives suffer from it, and learn wisdom 
only from the sad lessons of experience. 

The nature of the complaints produced by the habits of lite- 
rary men, and their appropriate remedies, are described at some 
length in this work, although, perhaps, not so fully as might 
have been desirable. With this part of the subject, however, 
which is more strictly medical, we have nothing to do, but con- 
fine our attention to such remarks as relate to preachers parti- 
cularly, and to the peculiar circumstances which should be re- 
garded in the prevention of their complaints. 

Two things are to be most scrupulously attended to. 1. To 
guard against that gradual and insidious deterioration of the ge- 
neral health, which their habits of life have such a tenden- 
cy to produce, and which creates a general liability to be aftect- 
ed by the exciting causes of particular diseases; and 2. to ac- 
quire such habits and use such precautions in the exercise of the 
lungs, as shall give them strength, enable them to go through 
their necessary labour without fatigue, and put them in a state 
to resist any tendency to disease, which may be excited by their 
habits of life or their professional exertions. 


** 1 am convinced,” says the writer, ‘* that the evil against which 
we wish to guard, arises rather from the infrequency and inequality 
of the exercise of the lungs, than from its essential bad tendency. 
| have previously stated some reasons for believing that these or- 
cans, like all others, are capable of being influenced by habit, and 
made able to bear by exercise more exertion ; and if clergymen 
could be induced to attend to the formation of such a habit, that 
they would be no more liable toa pulmonary affection than other 
men. It should be a first object with one who engages in the cleri- 
cal profession——especially if he has any of the marks of weak 
lungs, if he is hereditarily or constitutionally liable to pulmonary 
complaints, if he is the subject of a disorder of the digestive or- 
gans or has a tendency to it--to accustom himself gradually to that 
kind of exertion which will be required by the duties of his future 
prefession. ‘This is to be attempted by the constant daily practice 
of loud speaking or reading. ‘This need waste no time, and may be 
made to answer other good purposes. It will be best to begin gra- 
dually, to continue the exertion for a short time at first, te stop 
always before it becomes fatiguing, but to increase every day until 
it equal that required for public worship. If this kind of exercise 
be persevered in, it seems almost certain that all, except those 
whose lungs are radically infirm, may acquire the habit of going 
through their professional performances without injury ; and as for 
those who fail, it is far better for themto know at once their inca- 
pacity, than to spend the best years of their youth in qualifying 
themselves for a profession which they must finally relinquish. 
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‘* Bodily exercise of any kind, besides its general effect on the 
system, contributes in particular te strengthen the lungs, by in- 
creasing the circulation of blood through them and calling forth a 
more vigorous performance of their function. Exercise of a vio- 
lent kind, in one unused to it, produces great efforts of respira- 
tion—if carried to excess, pain in the breast, shortness and difhcul- 
ty of breathing—and it might sometimes possibly prove fatal. But 
habit soon enables one to bear the same degree of exertion without 
inconvenience ; and this is to be attributed in some measure to an 
increased power on the part of the Jungs, as well as in the muscu- 
jar system.” 


Now this certainly appears reasonable and probable ; whether 
the result would be successful upon experiment, it is impossible 
to decide ; but it is surely an experiment well worth the mak- 
ing. Indeed this subject in general is far more worthy the at- 
tention of those who are entering upon the study of theology, 
than it seems to have been considered. It is not an uncommon 
impression, that preaching is an employment of dangerous ten- 
dency, that those who embrace the profession are to make u 
their minds to perhaps the sacrifice of life and health in the ser- 
vice of the calling which they have chosen. It is a matter of 
serious enquiry whether there be good foundation for this opinion ; 
whether the evils, which are feared, and those which have been 
suffered, are the direct and necessary consequences of the du- 
ties in which ministers of the gospel are engaged, or whether 
they are the result of circumstances only incidentally connected 
with these duties. Whether their liability to disease, be any 
thing more than the general liability of imprudent students, 
which is directed with particular force to the lungs, by the pecu- 
liarity of their professional labours. We are inclined to the 
belief, that there are no dangers arising from the life and occu- 
pation of a clergyman, which could not be obviated by well-di- 
rected and timely attention. We are convinced that much may 
be, and we know, indeed, of instances in which much has been 
done, by a resolute and rigid adherence to some judicious sys- 
tem of living, so adapted as to obviate the dangers from which 
there is reason to fear. 

We are no advocates for overstrained caution, we would not 
have any one cultivate in himself a sensitive timidity with res- 
pect to his health, which shall make him shrink from every wind 
that blows and from every shower that falls. We would not 
have him live in perpetual anxiety, watching every change in his 

ulse, and every flush on his cheek, as the harbinger of disease 
and death. We would have him fortify himself to resist the in- 
fluence of external causes, not shrink from their operation. 
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Nothing certainly is to be gained towards enabling a man to per 
form the duties of a laborious profession, by nursing him and 
a an him with delicacies, by shielding him from air and 
ight. ‘This may protract a feeble existence, but it will not re- 
store decaying health, nor preserve that which is already firm. 

A minister should lead a life of strict temperance. We do 
not mean merely that he must abstain frem any gross violations 
of its dictates, any great excesses ; it would be an insult, and we 
are happy to say, an undeserved one, to suppose such a caution 
necessary. But he must go much farther than this—what 1s 
moderation in another man must be excess to him—he should be 
self-denying and abstemious ; particularly where his duties are 
not of a very active nature, and he spends much of his time in 
reading and in writing ; for in this case the quantity of nourish- 
ment demanded by the system is less, and the supply should be 
diminished in proportion. 

But as far as is possible he should lead a life of bodily activi- 
ty ; and upon the whole, this is probably the most important cir- 
cumstance to be attended to. The importance of much exer- 
cise to the preservation of health is manifested in the great ad- 
vantage which ministers in the country have over those in town 
and over students of thevlogy in this respect. Few of them, in 
proportion, are the subjects of disease unless predisposed either 
constitutionally, or in consequence of their habits before becoming 
settled in their parishes. It is not always enough that he should 
take his morning and evening walk, and perform his usual 
out-of-door business for himself; something more is frequent- 
ly necessary ; he must exercise systematically ; and since this is 
irksome where the mind has not some subject of interest on 
which to employ itself, it is of service to propose some definite 
purpose to be accomplished, which will operate as a sufficient 
motive to the necessary exertion; such might be, in the coun- 
try, an attention to agricultural pursuits, or to the study of 
Botany. 

We have a few words more to say on the subject of pub- 
lic speaking. We agree with the remark quoted above, in think- 
ing much of the evil to be attributed rather to the inequality 
and irregularity of the exercise, than to its severity, and that 
this difficulty can be only remedied by acquiring the habit of re- 
gularly reciting or reading aloud for as long a time as that 
usually occupied in the exercises of the pulpit. With some this 
expedient would no doubt fail, with some it might, if persisted 
in, even hasten the evil it was intended to remedy. But this 
affords no reason for despairing of its efficacy in a majority of 
instances, and with due precautions we feel satisfied it is rea- 
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sonable to expect, upon the whole, very favourable consequences. 
Exercise must be equal and regular and continued. Excessive 
fatigue on one day, and totai indolence the next, is perhaps 
worse than no exertion at all. Indeed if we would preserve a 
state of health, all our habits, of whatever kind, should be 
equal and steady, and not constantly varying with every whim 
and caprice—our diet, our clothing, our hours and quantity of 
study and of exercise, our hours of rising and going to rest, 
should be on an average, after allowing for circumstances, the 
same. And here we cannot avoid adverting to a circumstance, 
which we believe calculated to have a most pernicious effect 
upon the health of preachers; and that is, their allowing the 
weight of their mental labour to fall upon a particular portion 
of the week, instead of being equally divided through the whole 
of it. It is indeed so common as to be almost proverbial, for 
them to delay the work of preparation for the sabbath to the 
day and night preceding, which obliges them to an intensity and 
constancy of application, which scarcely the firmest health 
could withstand uninjured. The bad consequence is likely to 
be the greater from the circumstance, that the position of the 
body in writing is such as to impede the free motion of the 
lungs. Few men can be occupied for any length of time in this 
way without some oppression or stricture in the chest, or some 
slight obstruction of the respiration. And if a preacher goes 
into the pulpit on the sabbath, after a day, a night, and perhaps 
a morning also, spent in the labour of composition, with few 
and short intervals of relaxation, what are we to expect, but 
that when the labour of speaking is added to the effects of this 
constrained position, the lungs should be exhausted, irritated, 
and enfeebled ? 

We cannot conclude without again earnestly calling the atten- 
tion of the younger part of the profession particularly to this 
subject. It is their duty as well as their interest, to take sea- 
sonably those precautions, from which they may hope as great 
a proportion of bodily health as is enjoyed by any class of seden- 
tary men: and in order that they may take them, they should 
understand the nature of the evils against which they are to 
guard. and the circumstances to which they owe their origin. 
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Society for propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
others in North America.—The anniversary of this society was 
held in Boston, Nov. 9, 1820, when the Discourse was delivered 
by Rev. C. Lowell, from Luke xii. 48. “ To whom much is giv- 
en, of him will much be requred.” ‘The sermon and the an- 
nual report have been for some time published, but we have 
been prevented from laying any account of them before our 
readers till the present time. Assistance is given, as is well 
known, by this society to the small settlements of our own 
country, and instruction sent to the Indians. The following is 
a brief sketch of their operations the last year :— 

Missions in Maine.—The Rev. Dr. Porter accomplished his 
mission of three months at Fryeburg and the vicinity. Mr. Dou- 
glas performed his mission of two months at Alfred and Shap- 
leigh. In Alfred his labours have been crowned with unusual 
success. ‘] have been,” he writes, “ greatly encouraged. | 
have baptized 23 persons; 4 adults and 19 children; 10 per 
sons have united with the church—nine by a public profession 
and one by letter.” Mr. Calef laboured two months in Par- 
sonsfield, Limington, Effingham, Newfield, and Waterborough. 
Mr. Adams performed a mission of three months at Vassalbo- 
rough and the adjoining town of Winslow. He bears a decided 
testimony in favour of “local missions ;’’ but adds, “not that 
itinerant missions ought to be abandoned ; the sheep and lambs, 
scattered on the mountains, should not be forgotten. Still 1 
conceive, that local missions, judiciously conducted, promise 
the most permanent utility.””. Mr. Sawyer performed the duties 
assigned him at Brownville and the vicinity. “ The prospects, 
in this section of the country, do, in some respects, look more 
hopeful than heretofore. As a mean to what has been done we 
are greatly indebted to your Society.”’ Mr. Parker performed 
two months’ service at Dresden and the vicinity. Mr. Fisher 
performed one month’s service at Sedgwick and the vicinity. 
Mr. Peet performed one month’s service, assigned to him at 
Norridgewock and the vicinity. It is grateful to learn, that Mr. 
Nurse, at Ellsworth, has been favoured with such an improved 
state of health, as to be able to prosecute his labours without inter- 
ruption, both in the work of the ministry and in the conduct of the 
school. ‘ In my school,” he writes, “ things have gone on pleasant- 
ly and prosperously. It has been in operation more than eleven 
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months of the twelve. The number of scholars has varied from 
20 to 60. Their attention to study has been pleasing and com- 
mendable. The Examining Committee were of opinion, that 
the school never appeared so well as at the last examination. 
Those, who believe and realize, that it is not good that the soul 
should be without knowledge, must, I think, contemplate the 
operations and influences of this school with some degree of in- 
terest. In it upwards of 40 have been qualified to take charge 
of schools, and have been employed as instructors of youth in 
this town and in the eastern part of Maine. They have been 
' dispersed from the Penobscot to the St. Croix. With a very 
few exceptions, they have been very faithful, acceptable and 
successful. In places of great ignorance, and in the bosom of 
the wilderness, flourishing schools have sprung up, in which the 
children have been taught and daily habituated to read the Bi- 
ble ; have been taught to write systematically, to parse the lan- 
guage, the use of figures in common life, and the elements of 
geography. The mode of instruction practised in our school 
has been carried into many others ; and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of youth have felt the benefit of it. 

Mr. Kellogg visited Dennysville, Robbinston, and Perry, and 
performed service there and at other places, gratuitously; de- 
voting the two missionary months exclusively to Lubec. The 
church that was erecting in Lubec, was dedicated on the 30th 
of August ; the sermon was preached by Mr. Kellogg. It is the 
first congregational church in that place. A church, consisting 
of 11 members, was gathered here by Mr. Kellogg on his form- 
er mission. The importance of Lubec, in a religious as well as 
commercial view ; the wise measures adopted by the inhabit- 
ants for the promotion of their moral and religious interests ; 
the enlightened zeal with which those measures are carrying for- 
ward into effect ; and the successful influence of our missionary 
in this great and sacred enterprise, are amply testified by the 
communications that have been received. ‘The movers of the 
subscription to the maintenance of public worship in the newly 
erected church, observe: “ Lubec contains, by actual enumera- 
tien, more than 1300 souls. Of this number nearly half are 
children and persons under age. ‘Though a house of worship 
-has been erected, there is no prospect of a settled ministry un- 
less public spirited individuals will step forward and make a 
common effort, suited to the emefgency of the case and to the 
greatness of the occasion. A committee of Lubec, in a commu- 
nication to the Secretary, observe respecting Mr. Kellogg : “* His 
labours and zeal to unite the discordant materials of which our 
population is composed into one religious society; to lay the 
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foundation of a permanent establishment for the gospel ininistry, 
io make ready a people prepared to worship God in the beauty 
of holiness in his sanctuary in this place, have been unremitted, 
and we believe, without example. We feel greatly indebted for 
his counsel and advice in projecting and maturing our plans in 
relation to our ecclesiastical concerns. His labours for the whole 
time he has been with us have exhibited one uniform effort to 
vromote our spiritual interests ; and the result appears in a to- 
tal change of the aspect of the town with regard to its ecclesi- 
astical prospects and the best hopes of Chnistians on religious 
subjects.” After a statement of facts, illustrative of the pecu- 
liamty of their situation, they conclude by saying: “ Under 
ihese circumstances the gratuitous and unexpected assistance of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel in North America has 
been peculiarly acceptable and grateful to us, and, we believe, 
has resulted in a remarkable accordance with their views in 
sending a missionary to this section of the country.” 

Missions among the Indians are as follows.—1. Moheakunnuk 
r New Stockbridge Indians.—The labours of the missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Sergeant, have been directed, as usual, to the promo- 
tion of the best interests, temporal and spiritual, of the rem- 
nant of this tribe. Beside stated expositions and discourses on 
the Lord’s day, the missionary has visited and instructed the 
families, catechized the children and young people, and admi- 
nistered the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’sSupper. On 
the 10th of September, 1819, he “attended a council of a de- 
legation of the Six Nations, with four from Canada of different 
tribes; the object of which was, to strengthen each other’s 
hands in the cause of the Christian religion in opposition to pa- 
ganism, and also to recommend religion to the heathen tribes.” 
‘The second day of December was observed as a day of Thanks- 
giving. Governour Brooks’ proclamation was read to the In- 
dians in their own language. Mr. Sergeant notes, that “ there 
have been 8 births, 7 deaths, and 7 new comers the year past :”’ 
also, that “The Stockbridge Indians have spun and made 20 
coverlids and several hundred yards of cloth the year past.” 
fi. es 1819.] 

A later number of the Journal of Mr. S. (from 1 January to 
| July, 1820,) records another attempt for a reformation. Mr. 
Sergeant having invited all the men of the tribe to meet at the 
dwelling house of the Chief, “ to give them counsel and advice for 
a more general reformation in their morals ;”? they met according 
to appointment, on the 29th of May, when he addressed them 
inalong speech. ‘They all appeared solemn and attentive ; 
and afterwards voted several resolutions, the purport of which 
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was :—to be united in promoting regulations for the comfort, 
happiness and respectability of the tribe ; to renew their cove- 
nant engagements, signed at the formation of the Moral Soci- 
ety, and to endeavour to support every regulation of it; to en- 
deavour to deny themselves the use of spirituous liquors while 
cultivating their lands; to desire the neighbouring white people 
to use their utmost endeavours to put an entire stop to the sale 
of intoxicating liquor to any of their tribe; to appoint a com- 
mittee to reprove, admonish, and complain of any white peo- 
ple, who may go about visiting or attending worldly business on 
Lord’s days; and to use their utmost endeavours to promote 
among themselves all the arts of civilized life, which might, 
with the divine blessing, render them independent and happy. 
After which the Chief made the following reply : 

“ Father, 

“We, your children, thank you for your good counsel. 
You have plainly told us all the errors of our nation for many 
years past; wherein our forefathers and we their children, have 
missed the good path of duty whereby they and we might now 
have been a rich, great and numerous people, like our brethren 
the whites. Every word you have said is the truth. We will 
try to do better for the future, than we have done in our past 
days, and follow your good advice.” 

2. dndians on Martha’s Vineyard; and the Narragansets.— 
Mr. Baylies, whose account of the Indian schools to the month 
of September the last year, as appears by the last Report, left 
them in a flourishing state, wrote in March, that in their close, 
his most sanguine expectations were gratified. Beside visiting 
the schools, it was necessary that he should take a part in the in- 
struction of them. Four women schools have been supported 
the season past. In all they were taught 34 weeks; add 12 
weeks which I taught, make 46 weeks. In my schools | had 
132 scholars ; 122 were coloured, 11 were married people. | 
have not the exact number further than I have stated, but | 
should say, in the above schools there were 160 coloured scho- 
lars. ‘These schools are very pleasing to the Indians; and it is 
my fervent prayer, that they may tend to promote their happi- 
ness in time and in eternity.”” Specimens of writing from 70 of 
the Indian scholars, left by Mr. B. with the Secretary, and pre- 
served with the papers of the Society, do great honour to the 
schools, and furnish good encouragement to their continuance. 
Mr. Baylies spent 8 sabbaths at Narraganset; the remainder of 
his time principally on Martha’s Vineyard~-at Gay Head, Cha- 
baquiddick, Christiantown, and Farmneck ; dividing it accord- 
ing to numbers and circumstances. Although there has been no 
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special attention to religion of late among the Indians here, “ yet 
we are not to conclude,” says the missionary, “ that they are 
without thought. I find many serious, pious people among 
them. Our public worship is not so well attended at all times 
as I could wish; yet we often have fullassemblies. ‘These poor 
people, who have experienced so much benefit from the bene- 
volence of the Corporation and Society, rest in humble hopes 
that they shall not be forgotten in future.” “Rev. Mr. 
Thaxter bas rendered me essential service. Though he is far 
advanced in years, yet he is never weary in doing good, espe- 
cially to the Indians, as his frequent visits and great labour of 
love clearly demonstrate.” 

The recent grant of the Legislature of $300 to the Natives 
at Chabaquiddick, “ to build a suitable house for public worship 
and school,” has had a happy eflect, and promises great utility. 
The house is already built and has recently been dedicated. 

3. Senecas and Munsees.—President Alden has recently per- 
formed the service, assigned him the last year. It was chiefly 
devoted to the Seneca Indians, and to the settlers in their neigh- 
bourhood. ‘ The prospect for effectually evangelizing the Se- 
necas is more favourable than at any former time. Since my 
last mission, in some reservations one third and in others one 
half of the Indians, comprising the most respectable of the 
chiefs and of others of the best habits, have come forward and 
resolved to open their ears to the sound of the gospel. They 
accordingly are in the constant practice of meeting together 
with their wives and children, usually in their best robes, on the 
sabbath. When they have no preacher they spend the sabbath 
in singing, praying, conversing on the contents of the Bible, so 
far as in their power, recapitulating the discourse any of them 
may have heard, and in listening to the exhortations of their 
chiefs. At Cataraugus the chiefs have even appointed two In- 
dians of talents to instruct their people in the Christian religion ; ; 
a wonderful fact! My exercises, in various instances, were min- 
gled with the publick prayers of Senecas, who spoke with so- 
lemnity, reverence, and great propriety and variety of expres- 
sion. ‘“* The line of demarcation,’”? Mr. Alden observes, “is 
now distinctly drawn between the Christian and pagan party. 
The Munsees are with the pagan party, and are much given to 
intemperance. There is reason, however, to believe, that pa- 
ganism will shortly lose its advocates, and that those who are 
wandering in the paths of darkness will be brought to join their 
brethren of the Christian party.”” He repeats his testimony. to 
the zealous and successful labours of. Mr. Hyde, who is esta- 
blished by the New York Missionary Society as a teacher of re- 
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jigion among the Senecas at the Buffalo reservation, though he 
is not as yet a licensed preacher of the gospel. He has nearly 
completed printing a tract of 100 pages in Seneca and English, 
comprising select portions of scripture. Mr. James Young 
teaches a school one mile from Mr. Hyde’s, which in the winter 
is well attended. There is a general disposition among the 
Christian party, and a goodly number among the pagans also, to 
have schools multiplied in their villages, and arrangements have 
been made to this end; so that the next winter the prospect is, 
that extensive advantages for teaching the rising generation will 
be offered to these aboriginals in all their principal settlements. 

The Report adds, It will be perceived, that, at no pe- 
riod, has the Society been presented with greater encourage- 
ment to attend to the instruction of the Natives, than at the 
present. The single fact, stated by our worthy missionary and 
superintendant, That about 150 of them have been taught in our 
schools the past year, with evident improvement, is enough to 
excite a holy zeal, and to justify more vigorous efforts, in behalf 
of these unhappy people. 





Mission to the Sandwich Islands.—No event in the missionary 
world has occurred more interesting or more worthy of notice 
than this mission. The accounts recently received have been 
so widely circulated in various publications, even the newspa- 
pers, that we suppose our readers are already sufficiently ac- 
quainted with them. We have therefore made no room for 
them, and forbear all remark until the progress as well as the 
promise of the enterprize may be known. 





Pauperism in New-York.—We have already made a few ex- 
tracts from the Report of the society for the prevention of pau+ 
perism in this city, on the subject of intemperance. It was our 
design to give an abstract of the remainder of the report; but 
we confine ourselves to one head, which treats of a subject that 
at this moment has excited a painful interest in a part of our 
state, and that is the subject of 

‘“ Pardons.—The frequent granting of pardons, by the execu- 
tive of thestate, contributes to the repetition of crime, and the 
extension of pauperism. Uncertainty in the execution of the 
laws, weakens their preventive influence in restraining offences. 
If it be conceded, that idleness and crime produce pauperism, 
it must also be conceded, that whatever tends to diminish the 
efficacy of safeguards to prevent them, goesto favour their exist- 
ence. ‘That class of persons who contemn all habits of indus- 
try—who have lost all sense of moral obligation, and who  sus- 
tain themselves by committing depredations on the rights of 
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others, will feel but little dread of criminal prosecutions, if 
they entertain a well-founded hope of pardon, after trial and 
conviction. This anticipation has a tendency to render the dis- 
solute and abandoned, a public charge in the penitentiary, bride- 
well, or the state prison, by lessening their respect for industry, 
virtue and the laws, and leading them to the fresh commission 
of crimes and misdemeanors. Many of the paupers of this city, 
and hundreds who are in the way to become such, have been 
the frequent tenants of our ditlerent prisons, and the unworthy 
objects of executive clemency. 

During the administration of the late chief magistrate of the 
state, and also during the existence of the present state admt- 
nistration, pardons have been numerous. And it is matter of 
regret, that gentlemen highly respectable in the profession ot 
the law, often permit themselves to be retained as advocates to 
further the application of convicts, for the exercise of the par- 
doning power. Nor is this all—jurors, after having convicted 
offenders under the solemnities of an oath, and in the faithful 
discharge of their duty, sometimes immediately turn round and 
sign a petition to pardon the felon whom they have condemned 
—thus abrogating their own solemn acts, and setting the laws at 
defiance. ‘This practice is not unfrequent, and deserves severe 
reprehension, _ 

The standing excuse for the practice of pardoning, has long 
been, that there is not room in the state prison and penitentiary, 
to hold all the convicts consigned to those places. This is un- 
questionably true—but does it not argue great neglect in our 
public authorities, that for want of proper buildings, the end ot 
criminal jurisprudence should be defeated, and vice and pauper- 
ism increased? Far better would it be, to abolish those laws 
which are found in our statute-book, for the punishment of of- 
fences, if trials and convictions are thus to be made a mere 
mockery of justice, because of some glaring incapacity to in- 
flict the penalty incurred by their violation. 

Let prisons be so modified, as to admit of solitary punish- 
ment ; the criminal code so altered, as to prohibit the associa- 
tion of convicts, and their term of confinement made short, but 
certain. ‘This would give terror to the idea of punishment in 
prisons ; it would reduce the number convicted, destroy the pre- 
sent excuse for pardoning, and do away all the evils of that 
system.”’ 

[ Does not this statement suggest a profitable hint in regard to 
the discipline of our own penitentiary? May it not be a ques- 
tion, whether too frequent pardons have not done something to 
injure the efficacy of the institution? We have heard it said 
upon good authority, that many persons would have earnestly 
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exerted themselves to procure a commutation of punishment for 
the unhappy young Clarke, could they have been sure that his 
imprisonment would be for life; but as experience had taught 
them that a release from perpetual confinement is obtained with- 
out very great difliculty, they preferred that the letter of the 
law should take its course. Should it not be seriously consider- 
ed whether the most rigid and unyielding administration is not 
vitally essential to any success in the penitentiary system? Can 
we hope to eflect the prevention of crimes by confinement and 
labour, except it be absolutely certain that the punishment will 
be as severe and as long as is threatened ?] 





Pauperism in Boston.—The elaborate report of a Committee 
upon the subject of pauperism, has lately been acted upon and 
accepted by the Town of Boston. A plan for employing the 
poor in agriculture was recommended and adopted. 

“It appears, by a report, made by a Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, at their last session, that the experience, 
both of England and of Massachusetts, concur in establishing 
the fact ‘that of all modes of maintaining the poor, the most 
economical, is that of work houses, or houses of industry ; in 
which work is provided for every degree and species of ability im 
the pauper ; and also, that of all modes of employing the la- 
bour of the poor, the best, the most healihy and the most certain- 
ly profitable is that of agriculture ; whereby the poor are enabled 
always to raise, at least, their own provisions.’ ”’ 

In proof of this opinion the committee make a statement res- 
pecting the establishments of this kind in Salem and Marblehead. 

‘* The Overseers of the Marblehead Alms House stated, that 
the expense of the poor of Marblehead, 100 in number, from 
March 1820, to March 1821, within the Alms House, was only 
thirteen hundred, and seventy-five dollars, forty seven cents ; that, 
every thing considered, the annual expense, within the Alms 
House did not exceed nine, or ten dollars per head, per year; 
without allowing credit for one thousand days labour done upon 
the highways, by that portion of the able bodied tenants of the 
Alms House, who were capable of this species of labour. All 
the highway work of Marblehead being done by the poor of 
their Alms House. 

By the printed report of the Overseers of Salem, dated Ist 
March, 1821, it appears, that since the erection of their Alms 
House, in 1815, the expenses of the town of Salem, for the sup- 
port of their poor, have been reduced from $12,779 21 cents, 
which it was in 1814, to $4,296 40 cents, which it was in the 
year, ending the ist of March last. The poor, supported out 
of the Alms House, being included in both estimates. 
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If from this amount be deducted $1,090 87 cents, the esti- 
mated value of supplies, furnished poor persons, not inhabitants 
of the Alms House, the whole net expense of the Salem Alms 
House, for the last year was only three thousand, two hundred 
and five dollars, fifty three cents. ‘The average number of poor 
being about three hundred and twenty, supported within the 
Alms House during the year, makes the arithmetical result, of 
the whole expense, averaged upon the tenants about $10 per 
head per annum! The same as that of Marblehead.” 

We anticipate great benefit to the town, and very great im- 
provement in the moral condition of the poor, especially do we 
hope something for the reformation of that large class, so finely 
noticed in the report,—-“ the poor by reason of vice,”’ the vic- 
tims of “ indolence, intemperance and sensuality,’—from the 
adoption of this admirable plan. We once prepared for our 
journal an article strongly recommending such an experiment ; 
and we have no doubt that if managed with vigour and pru- 
dence, it may do more than any thing else to diminish the evils 
and arrest the progress of pauperism. 





SLAVE TRADE.—Extract from the Yearly Report of the Soctety 
of Friends, in Great Britain, made last November.—F rom France 
vessels “fit out regularly at Havre, Bordeaux, and other ports. 
Their chains and handcuffs are put on board in boxes, and 
entered as if they were other articles. ‘The case of the Rodeur 
is very striking: she sailed from in the early part of last 
year [1819] for the river Calabar. Having taken in a cargo of 
slaves, she proceeded with them to Guadaloupe: on the pas- 
sage, the poor negroes were seized with a violent ophthalmia, (a 
disease of the eyes) which soon afterwards communicated itself 
tothe crew. The disorder had been increased from the cap- 





tain’s finding himself under the necessity of keeping his captives. 


constantly below, for they were so afilicted by their captivity, 
that when brought on deck, they took every opportunity of 
throwing themselves overboard. To deter them, some were 
hanged, “and others shot ; but this having no effect, they were 
obliged to be constantly confined between decks. In process of 
time, under these cruel circumstances, the ophthalmia spread, 
and affected every individual on board both of the officers, and 
crew, except one man, who alone was left capable of steering 
the ship. 

it is remarkable, that while the ship Rodeur was on her pas- 
sage, she passed a Spanish slave ship, called the St. Leon, 
which had left the coast of Africa some little time before her. 
It appeared, that the crew of this latter vessel had also caught 
the ophthalmia from their own negroes, and that the complaint 
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had spread until not even one man of the whole crew tould see 
to steer. In this dreadful state, the crew of the Spanish vessel 
implored assistance of the crew of the Rodeur, whose voices they 
heard as the ships approached each other; but the latter had 
none to lend, so that the St. Leon passed on just where the 
wind carried her. This vessel has never been heard of since. 
It is presumed, that both the oppressors and the oppressed pe- 
rished on the ocean, either by famine, or by finding a watery 
grave. When the Rodeur arrived at Guadaloupe, thirty-nine 
negroes who were totally blind were thrown into the sea as 
being quite useless ; those who had lost only one eye, were sold 
at a very low price. The crew of the Rodeur consisted of 
twenty-two men, of whom twelve were completely blind; five 
of the remaining ten were recovered, anc the other five each 
of them lost an eye.” 





Boston Fuel Savings Institution.—The plan of savings banks, 
which has gone into so wide and happy operation both in England 
and in this country, has suggested a society on somewhat similar 
plan for providing fuel for the poor by laying by their summer 
earnings. We think it promises to be of great utility ; and that 
we may at once express our sense of its merit, and extend as far 
as possible the knowledge of it, we copy the following from the 
publication of the society. : 

‘“‘ The design of this institution is to furnish a deserving portion 
of our community with the means of purchasing their own fuel, 
and afford an opportunity to those who are desirous of saving 
their money in summer, (when the days are long and the ex- 
penses of living are light) to be laid out in the necessary article 
of wood, against a hard winter. 

Deposits of money will be received in as small sums as twenty- 
five cents, (the aggregate of which, at the credit of any one per- 
son shall never exceed the sum of twenty five dollars in any one 
year,) and certificates, for the amount paid in, will be delivered 
to the depositors. A record of the names of every purchaser 
will be kept to guard against the loss or transfer of the certifi- 
cates. If the person dies who has money in the institution, the 
wood will be delivered to the widow or children, or the money 
will be paid over to the legal representative of such holder. 

The wood will be purchased in summer, piled on the wharf, 
and delivered during the winter as it may be called for. ‘Those 
whose convenience suits them, may receive all their wood at 
once, while those who rent but one room will take their two or 
four feet. 

Those who take the wood from the wharf themselves will of 
course save the expense of carting. 
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Due notice will be given of the cost of the wood, and at what 
rate, in advance of the amount deposited, it may be drawn for. 

Twenty-five cents a week laid by and paid into this institution, 
will in 34 weeks, say from May to December inclusive, amount 
to the sum of $8,50. Supposing the wood to cost $3! per cord, 
and that it afterwards rises to the price which it has been selling 
at the past winter, taking into consideration also the difference 
between wharf and cart measure, it gives a saving of over one 
half, and will entitle the depositor to draw out 5 loads of wood 
of 4 feet each, or 2} cords. 

A deposit of fifty cents per week is $17, and together with 
the advance above stated, will provide ten loads of wood, and 
will be equal to the necessities of a family, with several in num- 
ber, through the year. 

Thus will a good stock of wood be provided for, almost im- 
perceptibly, at the original cost.” 


We find that in our last number the statement respecting the ordination 
of Mr. Brooks in Hingham was in one particular ine orreet. The chureh 
did not vote that they had no right in the choice of a winister independent 
of the parish. They silently acted with the parish, without calling a 
separate meeting for a regular concurrence. 


Nortice.—“ At ameeting of ministers from various parts of the Com. 
monwealth, May 31, 1820, it was 

Voted, That there be an annual meeting in Election week for mutual 
improvement ia pastoral duty, and the promotion of Christian truth and 
holiness.”’ 

In conformity with this agreement, a meeting will be held the present 
year al HALF PAST EIGHT o'clock, on the MorNING of Election day, at the 
Vestry of the Rev. Dr. Channing’ s Church. It is intended to open the 
meeting precisely at the time appointed. Prayers will be offered, and an 
Address delivered on the prevalent defects of liberal ministers. 

It is hoped and requested that our brethren wil! be general and punctual! 
in their attendance, that the meeting may be made as interesting and pro- 
fitable as possible. 

The Vestry is in Berry street, two doors from the meeting-house in Fe- 
deral street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Prayers, and Religious Meditations, by David Hartley, M.D. 
First American Edition. Cambridge, pp. 39. 

“There is so much of the true spirit of rational and fervent piety in the 
following prayers, and so little in them which is exclusively applicable 
to the peculiar circumstances of their author, that it was thought they 
would be useful and acceptable to those who seek to cultivate a similar 
temper. The character of Dr. Hartley needs no encomium; but were 
it necessary, the following prayers and religious meditations bear distinct 
and strong testimony to its moral and religious excellence.” 

No Fiction ; a Narrative founded on recent and interesting facts 
First American from the third London Edition. Boston, 2 vols. 
12mo. 
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A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, Delivered 


before the University in Cambridge at the Dudleian Lecture. By 
W. E, Channing. 

In this discourse are considered and answered the objections brought 
against miracles, and several points of the direct evidence for the truth of 
christianity are stated with great strength, especially that which relates 
to the character of its Founder. 

A Discourse delivered in the West Charch, in Boston, Dec. 31, 
1820. By C. Lowell. 

This discourse contains a concise account of the first settlers of New- 
England, anda history of the West Church with the character of its 
ministers. Appended to it are copious notes containing much curious his- 
torical illustration. 

Sermon at the ordination of Rev. J. Sparks. By W. E. Chan- 
ning. Seventh Edition. Cambridge. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Unitarian Miscellany, in reply to 
an attack by an anonymous writer in that work, on a late ordination 
Sermon delivered at Baltimore. By Samuel Miller, author of the 
Sermon. Baltimore. 

This is in reply to an able, animated and severe letter, addressed to 
Dr. M. upon occasion of a strange libel upon Unitarianism, introduced 
into his ordination sermon at Baltimore. It is written with skill and 
moderation; but maintains that nothing but the Calvinistic doetrines of 
grace is christianity, and consequently that Unitarians are no christians. 
Besides this the most remarkable thing in the letter is an attempt to 
prove, that Watts never was a Unitarian, because his hymns and other 
early publications are Trinitarian. The Dr. does not seem to understand, 
that it is only asserted his last opinions were Unitarian, and that this of 
course could not change the complexion of his earlier publications. We 
took oceasion to state this matter clearly in one of our late numbers, and 
shall probably say a few words more. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with a copious Syntax and Praxis. By 
Moses Stuart : Andover. 

Unitarian Miscellany, and Christian Monitor, No. 4, for April. 

This number contains a very fine article on Dr. Chalmers’ character of 
Sir Isaac Newton. We recommend it to our readers as a masterly expo- 
sition, which, taken in connexion with the extracts respecting Newton’s 
theological opinions in this number of the Disciple, must afford the high- 
est satisfaction to reflecting christians. 

The Grand Theme of the Christian Preacher. A Sermon at the 
Ordination of B. B. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton. By L. Woods, D.D. Prof. of Ch. Theol. Andover. 

The grand theme of the christian preacher, according to this sermon, 
is the cross of Christ. When this is preached, the sum of the gospel is 
preached, and when this is neglected the gospel is not preached at all; 
there is no christianity in any or all the doctrines of religion without this, 
and of course no efficacy in their preaching. It is something of a defect 
in the sermon, we think, that it does not any where tell us what this all- 
important doctrine is; no one would be able to discover from it what the 
author means by preaching the cross of Christ, and therefore it is impos- 
sible to judge whether his statements are right or wrong. Only one thing 
is clear, that all who do not preach this doctrine according to a right un- 
derstanding of it, publish another gospel, and “ hinder, or strive to hinder, 


the salvation of men.”” And yet we are left wholly in the dark as to what 


this infinitely important doctrine is. 
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i1oU Correspondence. 


Dispassiouate Thoughts on the Subjects and mode of Christian 
Baptism, in a series of letters. By Jacob Norton, Pastor of the 
first christian society in Weymonth. Boston. Svo. pp. 76. 

A Pastoral Letter, by the Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. Bos 
ton. pp. 68, 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By John Foster. 
&c. First American edition. Boston. 1I2mo, pp. 300. 

Robert Southey is preparing a [listory of the Quakers for pub- 
lication. == 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received a long and almost angry ‘ remonstrance’’ from an 
unknown friend, to whom we were indebted for the poetical comimunica- 
tion in our last number, complaining of the alterations and substitutions 
which we took the liberty of making in bis piece Perhaps he will see 
that some of his anger is causeless and his insinuations unkind, if he wilt 
consider, that it is our duty to regard, first of all, the character and repu- 
tation of our book, and not, as he claims, the feelings of an anonymous 
correspondent. We may be glad to publish a communication, with cer- 
tain alterations, which we should decline publishing unless those altera- 
tions should be made. If the writer be unknown, we have no alternative 
but to reject altogether, or change what we think ought to be changed. 
We do not like the trouble; we would far prefer that the author should 
do it himself, and where he is known to us we take it to be his right, and 
consult him accordingly. But when he keeps himself concealed, we take 
it for granted that he gives his writings entirely to us, to use as we please, 
and we claim the right to reject, or so to alter, if we think needful, as 
fo suit them to our taste. We never should do this in any case in which 
the writer had trusted us with his name; and therefore there is no ground 
for proposing to us the example, which our friend, we must say, has rather 
unhandsomely and ungenerously dene. We say thus much, because out 
correspondent insists that we should have.made publie the rules by which 
we decide on anonymous communications. We are surprised to find it in 
a single instance necessary, for we thought nothing could be better under- 
stood, than, that since authors who conceal their names shrink from all res- 
ponsibility, and cast it entirely upon us, it is a matter of justice, that we 
should have the right of so altering, as to be willing to bear the burden. 
We do not solicit aaonymous communications ; we do not think them very 
desirable. It is am arduous and difficult matter to examine and judge of 
them, and painful oftentimes either to reject or publish them. It has 
been our happiness, however, until now, to escape the clamour and reproof 
of irritated authors ; and we hope that our friends wilkgaxe.both them- 
selves and us the repetition of the pain. by trusting us with their names, 
that they may be consulted about emendations. We do not pretend to 
be infallible im taste any more than in theology, and earnestly desire to 
be saved from bigotry in each. But we certainly will not publish what we 
believe to be false doctrine, and we will try to correct the faults of the poe- 
try that is sent for insertion. We dare say that our verses may not be 
very good; they very probably are what our friend is pleased to call them, 
Fanaticul and namby pamby; and very likely our readers may discover 
whk‘ch three lines we wrote, by this description We would find no fault 
with any one who would make them better; but they at least are capa- 
ble of being understood, and obscurity was the fault which we attempted to 
remove by the substitution. As for the correetion of grammatical errors, 
we suppose that is not complained of. We are, however, sorry to have 
given offence, and regret that we had no private opportunity of replying 
to that in which our readers haye no concern. 








